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Editorial Notes 


Companions of the Way 


During his lifetime Gandhi drew to himself and the many 
causes he represented some of the finest Christians of this generation. 
The best-known name was certainly that of the late C.F. Andrews. 
Gandhi had, half playfully and half seriously, interpreted the initials 
C.F.A. as  Christ’s Faithful Apostle. He and Andrews had come 
closer together than blood brothers, calling each other Mohan and 
Charlie. There are many in India who cherish the memory of Andrews 
as of one of the noblest Englishmen who made possible the ever-lasting 
friendship between India and England. He was one of the great 
companions of the Gandhian Way. 


Along with his name there are such others, as those of Horace 
Alexander, R.R. Keitahn and Donald Groom from outside India. 
Another distinguished name is that of Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, one of 
the very outstanding Indian Christians of the present time in India. She 
was for many years Personal Assistant to Gandhi and worked with him 
very closely till the last day of his mortal life. She hasbeen another 
companion of the Way. 


Another very well-known name is that of J.C. Kumarappa. Coming 
from one of the best-known and oldest Indian Christian families of 
South India, he gave up everything that life generally holds dear to 
collaborate with Gandhi in his nation-wide program of village industries 
in the rural areas of India. For a whole lifetime Kumarappa brought to 
bear on the Gandhian constructive movements a penetrating and brilliant 
intellect coupled with high scientific training in England and America. 
It was Kumarappa who lifted the village industries movement into the 
realm of high intellectual theory and also formulated techniques of 
improved and efficient work in this field. He is now, alas, a patient in 
the Madras General Hospital. During the last several years he has 
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passed through much physical suffering with unmurmuring courage and 
with a mind unclouded and serenely fixed on God. Even in his sick-bed 
his mind is turned continually to the welfare of the millions in the 
villages of India to whom he dedicated his life long ago under the 
inspiration of Gandhi. Those who have seen him in the hospital, lying 
frail and weak in body, have testified that what they saw was the triumph 
of the spirit over its physical vehicle. 


Kuméarappa’s sixty-ninth birthday was celebrated on the fourth of 
January this year in many places in India by those who are engaged in 
the different items of the Gandhian Constructive Program. His illness 
continues to be in the same precarious condition as during the last many 
months and no-one can foretell what might happen any day. 


There is then the name of E.W. Aryanayakam who built up Basic 
Education under Gandhi from the very start and whose work will for a 
long time to come keep its mark on educational reconstruction in 
India. He also comes from a distinguished Christian family of Jaffna. 


Two other precious names are those of S.K. George and his wife, 
Mary George. Both became very close workers of Gandhi. S.K. George 
broke away from the boundaries of the organised Christian Church and 
stretched out his hands in unreserved fellowship to devotees of God 
in every religion. He quickly became the noblest and purest exponent of 
the Gandhian teaching of equal reverence for all the religious traditions 
of the world. When this Journal was started, he was invited to become 
its first Editor, in which role he laid the foundations of the dignity, | 
catholicity, open-mindedness and rectitude for which Gandhi Marg 
stands. He too is now in his sick-bed with a wasting disease which has 
pulled him down physically, but his mind is crystal-clear and filled with 
undimmed devotion to the cause of inter-religious harmony and codpera- 
tion. Many hands have been stretched out to help and sustain him in 
his present illness. 


But Mary George is suddenly no more. Herself ill and ailing, she 
had sublimated her own suffering in nursing her husband and she went 
on thus till she literally dropped down and passed away on the nineteenth 
of last December. Years ago Gandhi had entrusted this noble and 
selfless Christian woman with the work of the Kastirba Memorial Trust 
in Kerala and her name had been one to conjure with in constructive 
work in that part of India. Only a few months before she passed away, 
she had plunged with reckless courage into the organisation of relief 
work in an area where small-pox had broken out with epidemic violence. 
Her own life was in peril of infection every hour but she passed through 
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this saga of mercy through the mercy of God. She did not, however, 
outlive this victory too long. While one mourns the death of this 
servant of God and man, one’s heart goes out even more poignantly to 
S.K. George who is now left without his nurse, wife and comrade, as he 
moves onward on the Gandhian Way, lonely but undefeated. 


And so, as we contemplate the pathway of the great companions, 
these names shine out as a testament alike to the greatness of the Master 
and the nobility of these men and women who had the courage to break 
away from the frontiers of their own great Faith to build anew the 
larger frontiers of mankind as one human family under God, the Universal 
Father. Our hearts become full of gratitude to them and we realise that 


the privilege of having known them and walked with them has been a 
priceless privilege indeed. 


The New Education Fellowship 


The New Education Fellowship, well-known for its services in the 
field of education in many countries, came to New Delhi for its Tenth 
World Conference, which brought together nearly 700 delegates from 20 
nations. This was the first time that the World Conference of the New 
Education Fellowship came out of its European boundaries into an 
Asian country and the result was certainly good. The major subjects of 
study undertaken by the Conference were : 


(1) philosophy and practice of teacher education ; 

(2) administration, school inspection and in-service education ; 
(3) education in the home and school for full responsible living ; 
(4) the place of science in modern education ; 

(5) the contribution of the arts in modern education ; and 

(6) the Gandhian contribution to education. 


The Editor of this Journal was invited to take over the sixth 
subject at the Conference. About eighty educationists from ten countries 
of the East and the West sat together for a week in six groups, studying 
the “Social philosophy of Gandhi’’, his “Concept of Basic Education’’, 
*“‘Basic teachers’ training’, the ‘‘Technique of teaching through correla- 
tion”, “Learning by doing and so doing better by learning’, “New 
methods of assessment’ and “The goal of a just, peaceful and democratic 
social order through such education’. 


One outstanding experience was the warm reception and frank 
acceptance of the Gandhian theory and practices of education by many 
of the teachers and educationists from abroad. In fact, the Indian 
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teachers and University people showed a little more resistance to the new 
ideology and methodology of Gandhian Education than their counter- 
parts from outside. Apart from educational matters, the Conference 
resulted in a wider and better appreciation of the personality and teach- 
ings of Gandhi by innumerable people engaged in education in many 
countries. The consequences may be far-reaching, because who can 
spread the knowledge of such things better than teachers and educa- 
tionists? We hope to publish a report of the section on ‘The 
Gandhian Contribution to Education” in the next issue of this Journal. 


Pattabhi Sitaramayya 


In this number we publish posthumously the first part of an 
article by Dr Pattaébhi Sitaramayya, the acknowledged historian of the 
Indian National Congress, on a subject very much after his heart. Probably 
this was one of the last things that he wrote, for his end came not long 
after he sent usthe manuscript. Dr Sitardmayya, who was once President 
of the Congress and in later years Governor of the State of Madhya Pradesh, 
has written voluminously on various national themes, particularly on the 
Congress and on Gandhi. 


Mourning his death, the Board of Trustees of the Gandhi Smarak 
Nidhi, at its meeting held on 29 December 1959, went on record as 
follows : 


This meeting of the Board of Trustees places on record its deep 
sorrow at the passing away of Dr Pattabhi Sitardmayya, once a 
member of this Board, and recalls with gratitude his long and 
devoted services to the country, particularly in the field of 
constructive work. 


A Correction 


While publishing in an earlier issue of this Journal the names 
of members of “The Council for Study and Research” of the Gandhi 
Peace Foundation, one very important name was left out by mistake, 
namely, that of Dr S. Radhakrishnan, Vice-President of India. We are 
sorry for this error not only because it was an omission but also because 
no-one has taken a keener interest or provided more inspiration in this 
work than this great philosopher-statesman of India. 
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The Steadfast Wisdom... 6 


The senses must be controlled, however crudely, by the sddhaka 
with the powers he has at his disposal. The senses can be controlled 
but not mastered by these powers. All hankering after objects of sense 
must pass away from the heart and mind. But when the heart and 
mind are assailed by senses which are turning inwards, knowledge and 
endurance, as we have seen, are inadequate. Knowledge and endu- 
rance are called, alternatively, conscience and detachment. By con- 
science is meant the ability to perceive and decide when the senses must 
be curbed and when they must be suppressed. The task of detachment, 
or vairdgya, is to act upon the decisions of the conscience, putting them 
into practice with patience and perseverance. The taste for objects of sense 
can linger even after the senses themselves have, by the help of the two 
powers at man’s disposal, been brought under control. In order to 
eliminate this residue, to get rid entirely of all relish for objects of sense, 
one must turn to the greatest of sanctuaries, God. Make use of the 
powers that are man’s, knowledge and endurance, and at the same time 
seek to establish yourself in God. Thus is the method of sense mastery 
explained to us in these three verses.? Its full meaning is indicated. By 
mastery is meant the endeavour to set oneself free from all craving 
through the practice of sense control. Three adjectives are used to 
designate the triple discipline : yatatah, striving, vipaScitah, discernment ; 
matparah, concentration upon God. The Steadfast Wisdom of the Gita 
is the joint product of these three. The science of sense mastery is here 
summarised. 


The language in which these verses are written has yet another, a 
profounder, meaning. The dual powers man possesses are not equal to 
the task of mastering the senses. The sddhaka must, in order to supple- 
ment them, centre himself in God. More is implied. We are told to 


1. Translated from the original Hindi by Lila Ray. 


2. See Gandhi Marg, July and October 1959. This is the sixth instalment of the 
discourse on the second chapter of the Bhagavad Gita. 
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control our senses to the extent we are able by the help of these 
powers, according to our judgement, and then to centre ourselves in 
God. This shows that the act of becoming God-centred is, in itself, a 
separate subject of meditation. The connotation is-deep. And it is, 
form the sastra point of view, correct. Let us now see why it is correct. 


The sadhaka exerts himself to make his heart and mind invulner- 
able by removing all imperfections when the senses turn inwards and 
assail them. But if he repeats over and over again to himself, as though 
telling beads, ‘‘All the faults of my heart must be removed, removed, 
removed ...”, these faults, instead of taking themselves away, only 
fasten themselves within him the more firmly. This happens because 
the thought of them is constantly in the mind, a process known as 
inverse bhakti. Though this method is undertaken as a corrective 
measure, the very faults it seeks to correct are more firmly installed by 
means of it. Aberrations are not corrected by antithetical thoughts. 
The opposite happens; they take root. In the Bhdgavata we are told 
how King Kathsa grew to be irradiated by Krsna through this inverse 
bhakti. So we find that a man, in evincing extreme aversion, becomes 
the prey of the things he loathes. If one thinks always of things which 
are forbidden in order to rid oneself of them, the forbidden things will 
take hold upon you. Therefore a person should take as the object of 
his meditation something which has a constructive, positive effect and, 
keeping it constantly in mind, undertake an appropriate course of study. 
That something is the yearning of the human heart to attain to God. 


The appropriate sddhand is the endeavour to become totally absor- 
bed in God and established in Him. This is what is known as brahma- 
carya. Our impulses, our emotional urges, must become inseparable 
from God, one with His. Brahmacarya does not mean merely the control 
and suppression of the senses. The control of the senses is not an end 
in itself nor an ultimate objective. Our objective is the fixation of 
wisdom, we wish to steady it, to render it upright, unshakable, immut- 
able. In order to be fixed wisdom has to be set in something, hasn’t 
it? Where is it to be set once it has been collected together? A place 
where it can be steady must be found. The answer is: set it in God. 
We are not told here to devote ourselves wholly to God in order to 
achieve mastery of the senses or to eliminate all hankering after objects 
of sense. These are negative, inhibitive implications, and do not con- 
stitute the entire meaning. The sentence, “‘Master your senses and 
devote yourself to God”, has also a positive, constructive meaning. 
Where do our impulses turn when they are checked outwardly ? Inwards 
to the soul. The soul is indicated in the word matpardyana which means 
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devotion to God. When support is withdrawn from the senses the heart 
also is left unsupported, empty. It cannot remain long in such a 
condition. Therefore it must be filled with the thought of God and the 
sustenance of God. When the heart is replete with the thought of God 
there is no question of its being assailed by the senses. 


It has already been stated that, in order to complete the mastery 
of the senses, it is but right to take the help of bhakti or devotion to 
God. But even that is not enough. We discovered later® that bhakti 
is not a spiritual discipline undertaken to achieve any purpose. It is 
spontaneous, itself its own purpose, sufficient unto itself. Devotion to 
God, bhakti, has no object external to itself; nothing extraneous or 
irrelevant enters into it. Bhakti is for the sake of bhakti. We 
often hear phrases like art for art’s sake, knowledge for the sake of 
knowledge, wisdom for wisdom’s sake. These phrases are ill-considered. 
Samkhya settled the question long ago. An inanimate object cannot 
exist for itself alone. Neither does nature exist for the sake of nature. 
Nature exists for the sake of man; art exists for the sake of the soul; 
knowledge and wisdom are for my own sake. It is a mistake to say 
that the inanimate exists for the sake of the inanimate. But however 
mistaken such a statement may be in regard to all other things, in the 
case of bhakti it is correct. To say that devotion to God is for the 
sake of devotion to God is not untrue, for God is not an inanimate 
object. He is neither external nor irrelevant. He constitutes my own 
essence, purified and cleansed. Bhakti and bhakti only is a worthy 
subject for our meditation. And for this reason it must -be present in 
all our impulses and discipline. 


A person is ill. An effort is made to cure the disease. Why must 
it be cured? The curing of the disease is not an end in itself. The 
end is the welfare of the soul. If it is necessary for the good of his 
soul for the patient to get well his cure is beneficial. If it is necessary 
for the good of his soul for the patient not to get well his cure will not 
be beneficial. One day I was talking with a man learned in the Sdsrra. 
He was skilled in nature therapy. ‘‘Can your system of medicine cure 
all diseases?” I asked him. He replied, ‘‘All diseases are curable 
according to our system of medicine, but not all patients get well’. 
His answer was very plain. According to his medical canon a patient 
destined to die, dies. But he dies in peace of mind. A curable patient 
gets well. He also gets well in peace of mind. The case under discus- 
sion is similar. Our attitude in bhakti is something like that of the 
nature therapist. “If”, says the bhakta, ‘‘it is God’s will and conducive 


3. See Gandhi Marg, January 1959, p. 17. 
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to the welfare of my soul for me to be healed, let my illness be cured. 
And if it is not the will of God nor conducive to the welfare of my soul 
for me to be healed, let my illness continue.” The patient thus sets his 
mind at peace by leaving all other considerations to God. He knows 
only one thing and that is that devotion to God is what is required of 
him. He knows nothing else. Every outward labour he undertakes is 
done in order to achieve bhakti. He does not wish to exploit bhakti 
or make use of it for the accomplishment of any external purpose. 


a 


But the Gitd reserves a place for the bhakti which arises out of 
desire, although it is secondary and extraneous to single-minded whole- 
heartedness. Why? It is natural that this question should arise here. 
The answer is that if a person turns away from all supports other than 
God in order to attain something he desires it may be assumed that he 
has made the supreme choice. To abandon all other supports and rely 
solely upon God is an act of no small worth. Therefore the person who 
does it is assuredly striving for the uplift of his soul. The fact that he 
desires something is of secondary importance. Later, in the Ninth 
Chapter, this is discussed further. We are told that the thoughts of one 
who worships God with wholehearted devotion are instantaneously 
purified even though he may be a person of evil intent. His soul is made 
righteous straightaway. Such is the power of wholeheartedness. A person 
is ill. He is anxious to get well. He places his entire faith in God 
No doctors. No vaidyas. He forgoes even medicines and special 
foods. ‘God will heal me’, he says, and turns to Him with single- 
minded devotion. God will heal him because of his faith or appear to 
him in person and gather him to Himself. To others it may seem that 
he has not been given what he wanted, that his desire remains unfulfilled. 
But to one wholly and reverently devoted to God it will seem that the 
greatest good has come to him. 


The example of Sudaéma is most appropriate here. His poverty 
was extreme. He suffered. His wife sent him to Krsna. Krsna turned 
him away empty-handed. But he showed him the honour of accompany- 
ing him part of the way home. Sudama had set out with a little 
flattened rice tied to the end of his shawl. It was quickly consumed 
and he came home with less than he had had when he left, with, in fact, 
nothing at all. But he was happy. ‘‘My wife sent me to Him with an 
ulterior motive. But God is merciful! He did not grant me an 
unworthy desire!” He strengthened his heart with this thought on the 
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way. When he arrived he found the entire village changed to gold! And 
he cried. ‘*How great is God’s compassion! He has turned the village 
into gold not for me alone nor for my petty happiness. God has given. 
Let His gift be for the good of all!’ God gives out of His mercy. The 
excellence of a devotee is shown in a consistent and wholehearted con- 
secration of his thoughts. 


God gave the wife of his choice to Eknath. Eknath cried, ‘‘How 
great is God’s mercy! With my wife’s help I shall attain to God 
quickly |” Tikaram’s wife was not to his liking. He said, ‘How great 
is God’s mercy! If I had been given a wife to my liking I would have 
become too much attached to the life of the world.” To give to one 
the wife of his choice was God’s mercy and He showed His mercy also in 
witholding from the other a wife to his liking. God is merciful also to 
one who finds no wife at all and He is merciful to the one who, though 
he finds a wife, loses her subsequently. The devotee sees the mercy of 
God in all things. Herein lies the excellence of the way of wWholehearted 
devotion. 


Even though the purpose for which a person devotes himself to 
God is of secondary importance and arises out of desire, his mind and 
his heart, his consciousness, will be purified through the grace of God 
because of his wholeheartedness. Or, to put it another way, desireless- 
ness will supplant desire. Or, to put it yet another way, attachment 
turns into detachment. Desire, united to wholeheartedness, is not 
narrow or covetous. On close scrutiny it will be found to be a com- 
prehensive desire for the general good. I shall illustrate this point with 
a humble domestic example instead of a great one. A certain woman is 
undivided in her devotion to God. Her nose ring is stolen. She wants 
it back. So she reasons to herself in the following manner. “Lord, 
restore my nose ring to me. I have not withheld any part of my faith 
from Thee. Why then has my nose ring been stolen? Why did anyone 
wish to steal it? I shall not kill myself looking for it. I shall not 
inform the police. I do not suspect anyone. Grant the person who 
took it the impulse to restore it. If it is returned I shall rejoice and 
distribute sweets to the poor. I shall give the thief half of them. I 
shall not look upon him with contempt. And I shall devote myself to 
Thee, Lord, more intensely than ever. If Thou dost not grant the 
thief the good impulse to return my ring I shall not be angry with him. 
I shall be angry with Thee. And because I am angry with Thee I shall 
devote myself to Thee more and more. There now, go, and do whatever 
it is Thou hast to do.” Attachment and wholeheartedness, united, reveal 
to us a meaning as profound as this. And what, actually, is this 
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imaginary woman’s desire for her nose ring? Does she not really want 
the desire to steal to be eliminated from the world, that the world should 
be purified ? The restoration of the ring is left to. God’s discretion. He 
will do what is right according to His law. His law is righteous although 
we do not and can not know what it is. If we could, would we not be 
God ourselves? The woman in question will retain her faith whatever 
God does. The consequences of uniting wholeheartedness to desire are 
here clearly illustrated. 


All this is not out of place in this context because it shows that 
our real purpose is to establish ourselves in God. The mastery of the 
senses is secondary and extraneous desire is of no importance whatsoever. 
Establish yourself in God and do not become infatuated with objects of 
sense. That is enough. All your desires will be washed away. This, 
in brief, is the plain message of the Gitd. Desires stir in the heart and 
mind. Do not allow them to find outward expression in acts. If one 
acts on one’s impulses these impulses become irremovable. Therefore 
one should not so act. But the desires of a sddhaka are not removed 
from his mind and heart merely by the achievement of external control 
over his senses. They smoulder inwardly and continue to consume him. 
His consciousness is not allowed any peace. What is he to do? We 
are told that he is to dedicate desire itself to God. Eknath prayed thus 
to God, ‘May all the impulses that stir in my mind and heart take 
upon themselves Thy form’. In this way desires are transmuted. Desire 
itself becomes irradiated with God. With the help of bhakti irradiation 
grows from day to day. 


No man really desires evil. The man Himself may not know this. 
Neither do others know it. He is seen to run and jump about in order 
to obtain the external objects he wants. He exerts himself in order to 
possess the material world. Now and then he is seen to run and jump 
about in order to obtain forbidden things also. All his activity is no 
more than the yearning of a soul imprisoned in walls of flesh to become 
all-pervasive, universal. This soul strives to make itself one with the 
whole of creation, according to its own light. It is not at all at ease 
within the narrow confines of the body. This restlessness sometimes 
drives a man to drink. To the drunkard those who follow the way of 
bhakti say, “Make God your wine. Imbibe the beverage of your 
devotion. Drink outward wine no more.” This we find in Umar 
Khayyém’s Rubayyat. Immutability is to be found in the cup of 
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devotion. When desire is thus dedicated to God it takes on a divine 
character. Therefore does God tell us to establish ourselves in Him. Do 
not be alarmed if desires for objects of sense stir within you. Avoid 
the temptation to indulge your pleasure in them. Place your desires at 
the service of God Even anger and covetousness can be dedicated to 
Him. Aberrations and desires alike will become irradiated and trans- 
formed. All disturbances of the mind will subside and wisdom grow 
stable, quiet, immutable. 


If desirelessness, wholeheartedness and the thought of God are 
found even in the pursuit of material knowledge purification of the 
consciousness may take place. No difference between the material and 
the spiritual world then remains. And this difference is not, in fact, a 
true one. To a mathematician mathematics is God. His self-discipline 
centres in and arises out of this concept. Of a certain mathematician it 
is said that he discovered a new theory—a theory which was an addition 
to the treasure-house of the world’s knowledge—and that he : onfided it 
to paper. The paper was lost. The mathematician, however, was 
unperturbed. He showed no regret. Such tranquility of spirit could 
not possibly be found in mathematics alone. It is to be understood that 
he studied mathematics with a mind wholly dedicated to God. It may 
be that he never pronounced the name of God. That would make no 
difference to the quality of his worship. A spinner like myself becomes 
completely absorbed in his spinning. Somebody else may be completely 
absorbed in a pure form of social work. The senses cannot attack the 
hearts or disturb the minds of those for whom their work is as an act of 
reverent worship. No success attends the efforts of those who study 
science or anything else from the viewpoint of material knowledge only. 
The reason is plain. Material things, whatever they are, differentiate 
themselves from the spirit. How can the spirit lose itself in something 
which is not of the spirit even though it may try very hard to do so? If 
the object of one’s striving is thought of as God there is no obstacle to 
one’s losing oneself in it. One can submerge oneself totally. 


(To be continued) 
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STUART NELSON 


The Tradition of 
Non-violence and its 
Underlying Forces 


Between 2000 and 1000 B.C., when the Greeks were still nomads, 
the oldest religious writings in history appeared in India. They were the 
Vedas in which we find what has been described as “‘the first outpourings 
of the human mind, the glow of poetry, the rapture of nature’s loveliness 
and mytery’”.' Following the Vedas came the ritualistic Brahmanas, the 
Laws of Manu, and the philosophical Upanisads. Then appeared the 
two great popular epics, the Mahabharata and the Rdmdyana, and, as a 
part of the former, the Bhagavad-Gitd, called by Wilhelm von Humboldt 
“the most beautiful, perhaps the only true philosophical song existing in 
any known language’’.? 


From the beginning, amidst prayers, philosophical speculation, com- 
mandments, poetry and epics the idea of non-violence was present. In the 
Bhagavad Gita, ahimsa or non-violence is a superior ethical virtue : 


I foresee no good will come 

From killing my own kindred in war. 

Even though they slay me, I wish 
not to strike them. 

How can we be happy, having slain 
our own kindred 

Though they, with hearts deadened 
with avarice, 

See not the evil that will come.* 


1. Jawaharlal Nehri. Quoted by H. G. Wells, Outline of History (New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1921) p. 252. 

2. Quoted by Jawaharlal Nehrii, The Discovery of India (New York, The John 
Day Comany, 1946) p. 99. 

3. Bhagavad-Gitd, 1.31, 35, 37, 38. 
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THE TRADITION OF NON-VIOLENCE AND ITS UNDERLYING FORCES 


The Laws of Manu prescribe that he who would teach others for 
their well-being must be guided by ahimsd and use sweet and gentle 
speech towards them. From the Mahabharata comes the maxim that non- 
violence is the greatest religion or duty. 


Not only is non-violence one of Hinduism’s cardinal virtues and 
its cosmic outlook generally, there are also present in it those other 
qualities of the human spirit which are inseparable from non-violence. 
So in the Mahabharata abstention from injury to all creatures in thought, 
word and deed is admonished and kindness and generosity are called the 
permanent duties of the good. Enjoin the Laws of Manu: “Let him 
patiently hear hard words. Let him not insult anybody. Against an angry 
man let him not in return show anger. Let him bless when he is cursed.’’ 


Throughout these thousands Of years of scripture we find self- 
imposed suffering and the surrender of one’s possessions to God, both 
of which we shall discover to be the invariable accompaniments of 
genuine non-violence. 


Buddhism 


Ancient Hinduism followed the course of most religions and 
leaving behind its pristine years of pure worship, poetry, philosophic and 
ethical insight deteriorated into an inflexible cultus, other worldliness, an 
hierarchical social order rigid in the extreme. 


The great reform came with Gautama Buddha, five hundred years 
before Christ, who gave the world an early and extraordinarily great 
personal example of total commitment to the non-violent way of life. 


Breaking away from the ritualism of the Vedic religion he attacked 
the superstitions, ceremonials and priestcraft of popular religion and the 
related vested interests, metaphysics and theology, miracles and revela- 
tions, and everything related to the supernatural. He appealed to reason 
and experience. He emphasized ethics. Having thus described the Buddhist 
reformation, Nehri says of Buddha himself: “‘His whole approach comes 
like a breath of the fresh wind from the mountains after the stale air of 
metaphysical speculation’’.5 


What of value accrues from violence? The answer of Buddhism 
is, **. .. hatreds are not quenched by hatred. Nay rather .. . hatreds are 
quenched by love’’.® And victory can always be relied upon to breed 





4. Laws of Manu, 6: 47-48. 
5S. Op. cia, p. 111. 
6, Vinaya, 1.342-349. 
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hatred, for the conquered are naturally unhappy. 


The speech of men must be under the same rule, for to use harsh 
language to those who have committed a sin is to strew salt upon the 
wound of the error. 


Buddha taught : 


A brother ought not intentionally 
to destroy the life of any being.’ 

Not for our life would we ever intentionally 
kill a living being.® 

A truth-finder laying aside cudgel and 
sword, lives a life of innocence and 


mercy.... 
He heals divisions and cements friendship; . . . 
for in peace is his delight. . . .° 


I have spoken of the total commitment of Buddha to the non-violent 
way of life. Such a commitment must include a profound concern for the 
welfare of all. This indeed was a passion with Buddha. He preached to 
his disciples: ‘‘Go unto all lands and preach this gospel. Tell them that 
the poor and the lowly, the rich and the high, are all one, and that all 
castes unite in this religion as do the rivers of the sea.’’!° 


Live on, 

for the good and the happiness of the great multitudes, 
Out of pity for the world, 

for the good and the gain and the weal of men.” 


For Buddha, the outcasts were not of the traditional sort. He said : 


The man who is angry and bears hatred, 
who harms living beings, who speaks falsely, 
who exalts himself and despises others— 

let one know him as an outcast.’ 


The commitment to non-violence involves also self-discipline and 
self-renunciation. Buddha rejected extreme asceticism and chose rather the 
Middle Path between self-indulgence and self-mortification coupled with 





7. Mahavagga, 1.78.4 (Sacred Books of the East, 13.235). 

8. Mahdavagga, 6.31.13 (Sacred Books of the East, 17.117). 

9. Cula-Hatthi-Padopama Sutta (Sacred Books of Buddhism, 5 : 128,129). 
10. Quoted by Nehri, Op. cit., p. 119. 

11. Maha-Parinibbana Sutta, 3.4 (Sacred Books of the East, 11,41). 

12. Sacred Books of the East, 10:2. 21-22. 
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THE TRADITION OF NON-VIOLENCE AND ITS UNDERLYING FORCES 


rigid self-discipline. ‘Not even a God’’, he said, “... could change into 
defeat the victory of a man who has vanquished himself and always lives 
under restraint’’.* 


Having gained sixty disciples, he sent them on their way, with this 
message : “Go ye now out of compassion for the world, for the welfare 
of gods and men. Let not two of you go the same way. Preach the 
doctrine which is glorious. Proclaim a consummate, perfect and pure life 
of holiness’’.4 


If Buddha did not urge self-mortification, he did warn against the 
penalty of selfishness. He taught: ‘‘People grieve from selfishness ; 
perpetual cares kill them”’;!> and 


The man who is possessed of much property 
Who has gold and food, 

And still enjoys his sweet things— 
This is the cause of loss.’ 


Later Buddism in many ways has been apostate to the teachings of 
its founder and yet, departing from India after more than a thousand 
years, it has left an ineffaceable mark upon the life and thought of this 
country. 


King Asoka 


In India when men speak of the two or three supremely great 
figures of their past, King Asoka is always among them. He was called 
the Beloved of the Gods and his reign an Indian historian describes as 
*‘one of the brightest interludes in the troubled history of mankind’’.”’” 


ASoka, model of gentleness, succeeded to his father’s throne in 
268 B. C. at the time the Romans were reviving the Etruscan sport 
of setting slaves to fight each other for their lives and only a few years 
before the first gladiatorial games were held in that city. His kingdom was 
vast, including all of present India except the most southern portion 
and great territories further north. He was a conquerer until his conversion. 
Of this conversion Asoka himself tells us. Grieved by the suffering born of 
one of his great victories, involving the deportation of 150,000 persons, 


13. Ibid., 1 . 31-32. 

14. Ibid., ne 

15. Sutta Nipdta, 805 (Sacred Books of the East, 12.2.150). 
16. Ibid., 101 (Sacred Books of the East, 10.2.13). 


17. Quoted by Narendra Krishna Sinha and Anil Chandra Banerjee, History of India 
(Calcutta, A. Mukherjee and Company, 1947) p. 84. 
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the killing of 100,000 and the death of many times that number, he 
resolved upon forgiveness and conciliation wherever possible and enjoined 
his ancestors not to seek new victories and, should they become engaged 
in conquest by arms, to take pleasure in patience and gentleness and to 
regard the only true conquest as that won by piety. Although he did not 
renounce every use of force he undertook no war voluntarily, which led 
to the great weakening of his kingdom. 


The conversion of ASoka was a conversion from the law of conquest 
to the Law of Piety. What then was the Law of Piety? It was the law of 
good deeds, compassion, liberality, truthfulness and purity. And so 
throughout his vast kingdom he ordered the planting of banyan trees to 
provide shade for both men and beasts, the digging of wells, the provid- 
ing of watering places, and the erecting of rest houses. He did not see fit 
to eliminate the death sentence but he ordered the novel rule—novel then 
and in some places novel now—that the condemned should have three 
days in which their relatives might come and meditate with them. Animals 
were not forgotten. Hospitals were erected for them, animal sacrifice was 
forbidden and restrictions were placed upon the slaughter of animals for 
food, thereby giving impetus to the practice of vegetarianism. Hunting 
was abolished. ASoka had no expressed faith in God and little enthusiasm 
for ceremonials. He complained at the trivial, worthless ceremonies per- 
formed by women at weddings, the birth of children, and upon departures 
on journeys and declared that it is the ceremonial of piety that bears great 
fruit. This ceremonial, he said, includes the proper treatment of slaves 
and servants, honour to teachers, gentleness towards living creatures, and 
liberality towards ascetics and brahmanas. 


It is to be recalled that ASoka was Buddhist and it is said that his 
missionaries went from his court as far west as Alexandria. But he was 
tolerant. Speaking of reverence he said: ‘“‘... the root of it is restraint 
in speech, to wit, a man must not do reverence to his own sect or dis- 
parage that of another man without reason . . . because the sects of other 
people all deserve reverence for one reason or another. .. . By acting con- 
trariwise, a man hurts his own sect and does disservice to the sects of 
other people.’’® 


This was King Asoka of the third century B. C. Of him H. G. Wells 
wrote: ‘“‘For eight and twenty years Asoka worked sanely for the real 
needs of men. Amidst the tens of thousands of names of monarchs that 
crowd the columns of history ... the name of Asoka shines and shines 


18. Rock Edict XI, Vincent A. Smith, Asoka (Delhi, S. Chand and Company, 1957) 
p. 170, 
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THE TRADITION OF NON-VIOLENCE AND ITS UNDERLYING FORCES 


almost alone, a star. From the Volga to Japan his name is still honoured. 
China, Tibet and even India, though it has left his doctrine, preserve the 
tradition of his greatness. More men cherish his memory today than have 
ever heard the names of Constantine or Charlemagne.’’!® 


Jainism 


It will be profitable in discussing Jainism to recall that Mahavira, 
its founder, was a contemporary of Buddha, that Jainism and Buddhism 
developed side by side in sixth century India, B. C., and that they bore 
important similarities. As was true with Buddhism, Jainism also broke 
away from the Vedic religion. Neither is concerned with first cause 
and in both the emphasis is strongly ethical rather than transcendental. 


The departure of Jainism from Buddhism in practice was in part 
largely a matter of degree. Self-discipline in Jainism was carried to a great 
extreme. Gandhi's early years were spent in Gujarat, Western India, 


where Jainism was very strong and he and his family fell heavily under 
its influence. 


Described as perhaps the finest ethical feature of Jainism is the 
year-end penance in which Jains, including both monks and laymen, “are 
expected to confess their sins, pay their debts, and ask forgiveness of 
their neighbours for any offences, whether intentional or unintentional”’.° 


As in Buddhism, Jainism reveals a strong social concern, the differ- 
ence being largely in the motivation. In Buddhism, escape from the round 
of suffering was at least the original motive. Charity in Jainism is good 
for the soul which is enabled to break the bonds of matter. Thus, often, 
it is not for love of others but for the love of one’s own soul that good 
works should be performed. Later Jainism revealed a greater warmth and 
humanity. 


As to certain more easily identifiable aspects of non-violence, 
Jainism was of all religions in India their most fervent exponent. We read: 


All beings hate pains. 

Therefore one should not kill them. 

This is the quintessence of wisdom, not 
to kill anything.” 


This doctrine has led to the most extraordinary practices, including the 





19. Outline of History (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1921) p. 371. 


20. A. L. Basham, “Jainism and Buddhism”’, in Sources of Indian Tradition by Bary, 
Hay, Weiler, and Yarrow (New York, Columbia University Press, 1958), p. 53. 
21. Siétra-Kytadnga Sutra, 1.11.9-10 (Sacred Books af the East, 45.311). 
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sweeping of paths as one walks along and the wearing of gauze over one’s 
mouth to avoid the accidental killing of any creature. Moreover, in the 
Jain view, a good rebirth or salvation cannot be achieved in violence 
against earth or water, for many souls are embodied in water and many 
creatures live in the earth. 


Although ahimsd was emphasized as the greatest virtue in personal 
relations, warfare for Jains, as for most Indians, was legitimate and 
militarism was not strongly opposed. Practical astuteness in Jain thinking 
is revealed in the following observation: ‘‘The force of arms cannot do 
what peace does. If you can gain your desired end with sugar, why use 
poison ?”’** 


Christianity 


The Sermon on the Mount, said Gandhi, ‘‘went straight to my 
heart’’,** and he records his delight in the verses which begin: “But I say 
unto you, that ye resist not evil: but whosoever smite thee on thy right 
cheek turn to him the other also.’’** Gandhi was not concerned with the 
exegesis of what he read, with amassing supporting scriptural passages, 
or with the defence of his interpretation against a contrary one. What 
he read went straight to his heart and that was sufficient. The reasons for 
this is clear. What he read confirmed his own deepest insights. 


The believer in non-violence, however, will find numerous defences 
of the interpretation of Jesus as a prophet of the non-violent life. If the 
episode of Jesus casting the money-changers out of the temple with a 
‘scourge of cords’’ has troubled him he will learn that the verb used for 
“driving out” or ‘“‘casting out” is the same as that employed to describe 
sending away a cured leper and sending forth workers to the harvest. He 
will find support in one scholar who writes that the essence of what 
Jesus taught is distilled in the ‘“‘“Golden Rule”, and crystallized in the two 
great commandments of “‘complete love of God, and unfailing love of 
one’s neighbour. His blessing is for the peacemakers. He holds it to be 
nearer his own spirit to suffer wrong than to inflict it, even when the 
suffering is undeserved. Instead of seeking revenge, he calls on his disciples 
to love their enemies and pray for those who persecute them... . Finally 
his acceptance of the Cross was a summary in action of all that he had 
taught in word.”5 


22. Nitivakydmrpta, 344-56, cento. Quoted by Basham, op. cit., p. 90. 
23. Autobiography (Washington, D. C., Public Affairs Press, 1948) p. 92. 
24. Ibid. 


25. G.H.C. Macgregor, The New Testament Basis of Pacifism (London, James 
Clarke and Company, Ltd., 1938) p. 35. 
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THE TRADITION OF NON-VIOLENCE AND ITS UNDERLYING FORCES 


A second New Testament scholar adds that “the ethical teaching 
of Jesus, according to any natural and straightforward exegesis, is obvi- 
ously and flagrantly incompatible with intentional and organized blood- 
shed and therefore with war’’.”6 


The lives and convictions of the early Christians also afford 
convincing if not conclusive evidence that the intrinsic nature of the life 
and teachings of Jesus is persuasive testimony against violence and 
participation in violence. For more than two centuries Christians were 
preponderantly opposed to war, refusing to justify and to participate in it. 


A church order as late as the third century required soldiers to 
abandon the calling of soldiering before baptism and provided for the 
excommunication of Christians who joined the army. About 150 years 
after Christ, Marcus Aurelius Antonius, pressed by the enemy, entreated 
Christians to join his forces and then threatened them only to be 
met by refusal “for the Cause and Names of their God, which they 
bear in their Consciences”’.?” The answer of Martin to Julian the Apostate, 
300 years after Christ, was, ‘“‘I am a Soldier of Christ, therefore I cannot 
fight’’.*8 


Then followed the great tragedy—the wedding of the Christian 
Church to Rome. Says Cadoux of the great change: “Allowing for a 
little exaggeration, (it) is broadly speaking true” that ‘“‘the Church as a 
whole definitely gave up her anti-military leanings, abandoned all her 
scruples, finally adopted the imperial point of view and treated the 
ethical problem involved as a closed question’’.*® 


At the time of the Protestant Reformation we see repeated a 
familiar historical pattern: revolt against long-established religious autho- 
rity and practices accompanied by a vigorous assertion or reassertion of 
the non-violent temper. Thus came John Hus and the Moravians, the 
Mennonites and the Schwenkfelders, and later George Fox and the 
Quakers. 


The Quakers are well known to us and they are known not only 
for their consistent testimony against war but for their commitment to a 
total way of life which is the invariable accompaniment of genuine non- 
violence. Whatever deviation from the non-violent way there may have 


26. C.J. Cadoux, The Early Church and the World (Edinburgh, T. and T. Clark, 
1925) p. 55. 


27. Robert Barclay, An Apology for the True Christian Divinity (Birmingham, John 
Baskerville, MDCCLXV) p. 495. 


28. Ibid. 
29. Cadoux, op. cit., p. 588. 
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becn among individual Quakers, the record testifies that ‘tno regularly 
constituted body of the Society of Friends has ever made a declaration 
contrary to the strict pacifist position’’.*° 


When Howard Brinton*! describes the method of non-violence in 
his Society, he includes the Quaker testimony and action against the 
horrors of seventeenth-century prison life which subjected these protesting 
Christians themselves to cruel suffering, for their pains. He described the 
long and painful effort of Quakers to have substituted for the inhumane 
treatment of the insane the ways of sympathy and kindness. He quotes 
the admonition of George Fox to “‘Let your Light shine among Indians, 
the Blacks and the Whites that ye may answer the truth in them’’.®2 He 
records the program of Quaker relief of the distressed which began in 
1690 during the Irish war when Quakers supplied war prisoners with food 
and clothing and which continues until this moment in the far and near 
places of the earth. And of course he describes the quiet, brave, novel 
and often fruitful labours of Quakers in the interest of international 


peace. 


Tolstoy 


Gandhi expresses himself as being overwhelmed upon reading 
Leo Tolstoy’s The Kingdom of God is Within You and he called himself 
Tolstoy’s humble follower. What did Gandhi find in this and others of 
Tolstoy’s writing? He found, for one thing, that in Tolstoy’s view a 
Christian is one who eschews violence, even avoids disputes with his 
neighbour and thus gains freedom for himself and helps to free the world. 
To the question as to whether those who resist non-violently will be 
killed, Tolstoy answered, yes, but in numbers only a fraction of those who 
die in revolutionary wars. 


In common with others who professed non-violence Tolstoy was 
deeply offended by a religion of ecclesiasticism, of dogmas, of sacraments, 
fasts, and prayers. Religion, he held, gave meaning to life, but the Church 
was an insult to his reason. ‘‘A life based on Christian truth was precious 
and indispensable to me, and the Church offered me rules completely at 
variance with the truth I loved.’’** He did believe in God. ‘“‘I believe in 
God”, he confessed, ‘whom I understand as Spirit, as love, as the Source 


30. Howard Brinton, Friends for 300 Years (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1952) 
p. 160 

31. Op. cit., p. 151 ff. 

32. Ibid. 

33. Lyof N. Tolstoi, ““My Religion”, My Confession, My Religion, The Gospel in 
Brief (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1929) p. 80. 
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of all. I believe that He is in me and I in Him. I believe that the will of 
God is most clearly and intelligently expressed in the teaching of the man 
Jesus whom to consider God and to pray to, I consider the greatest 
blasphemy.’’** He also believed in faith, but a faith reconciled with reason. 
The result of Tolstoy’s stricture against the Church was his excommunica- 


tion. Tolstoy’s was the first public funeral held in Russia without religious 
rites. 


Protesting against mysticism and revelation of any type, Tolstoy 
expressed his profound faith in morality. ‘“‘Religion’”, he said, ‘‘is a certain 
relation established by man between his separate personality and the 
infinite universe of its Source. And morality is the ever-present guide to 
life which results from that relation.”® 


Tolstoy’s nature was volcanic. Caught at the age of fifty-seven 
between the message of Christ and man’s ways, he forsook the life of 
privilege, went barefoot, adopted plain attire, worked the fields at the 
side of peasants, forsook smoking, meat-eating, and hunting. 


In Telstoy the spirit of non-violence found another logical expres- 
sion, for he suffered with the suffering poor and strove with all his mighty 
energies to bring them relief. He petitioned the government to grant 
peasants an equal share with others, to forbid the disregard of Common 
Law, to remove all barriers to education, and remove all limitations on 
religious liberty. ‘“‘A good deed’, he said, ‘‘does not consist merely of 
feeding the hungry with bread, but of loving both the hungry and the 
satisfied. For it is more important to love than to feed, because one may 
feed and not love, but it is impossible to love and not to feeed.’’** Shortly, - 
however, his diary carried the note: “I hardly slept all night. In the 
morning I said that this feeding the hungry is a serious matter.”’*’ The 
record shows that he plunged vigorously into the feeding of the famine 
sufferers. 


It is obvious why Gandhi so willingly became Tolstoy’s disciple and 
it is society’s great fortune that Tolstoy found one who would bring to 
such magnificent flowering the seed he had sown. 


Thoreau 


United States Representative William H. Meyer of Vermont has 





34. Ernest J. Simmons, Leo Tolstoy (Boston, Little Brown and Company, 1945) 
p. 599, 

35. Ibid., p. 499. 

36, Ibid., p. 467. 

37. Ibid. 
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opposed the draft of men into the armed services and expressed the non- 
conforming belief that Communist China should be a member of the 
United Nations. Apropos of this a columnist of the Washington Post has 
commented that such obedience to conscience is in the tradition of 
Thoreau who went to jail for his belief in the abolition of slavery.* 


In the first paragraph of his celebrated paper on ‘‘Civil Disobedience’, 
Thoreau protested against the United States’ war against Mexico. His 
more vigorous protest was the refusal to pay a tax in support of that war. 
He was thus seized and placed in jail. The story is told that Emerson 
visited Thoreau in his new quarters and inquired as to why he was there. 
The answer Thoreau is said to have given was, ‘‘Waldo, why are you not 
here ?”? As to Thoreau, Emerson was led to remark eloquently, “‘On him 
they could not calculate”’.* 


In Thoreau we hear a familiar note. He was repelled by organized 
religion, “signed off’ from the village church and refused to pay his tax 
for the support of the minister. He once lectured in an Amherst, New 
Hampshire, Orthodox church and later expressed the hope that thereby he 
had helped to undermine it. He had no creed, we are told, yet he himself 
said: “Happy the man who... lives a balanced life, acceptable to nature 
and to God.’’4! And Bronson Alcott, who knew him well, observed: “I 
should say he inspired love, if indeed the sentiment he awakens did not 
seem to partake of something yet purer, if that were possible, and as yet 
nameless from its rarity and excellence.”’*” 


In American history Thoreau’s two years’ sojourn alone in a cabin 
outside of Concord by Walden Pond is famous not that many under- 
stand fully Thoreau’s “‘clear-sighted view of a false economics and the 
perversion of values in American living”. Only now has the full signifi- 
cance of Walden been felt, says Henry Seidel Canby. For, he continues, 
“Tt is only in our generation that the industrial revolution has reached a 
point where man is in real danger of becoming a machine thinking like 
a machine. ... And it is only in our own time that bodily comfort and 
the satisfactions of pride have been elevated into what is frankly called 
the American standard of living.” 





38. Marquis Childs, The Washington Post and Times Herald, 17 July 1959. 


39. Henry D. Thoreau, “Civil Disobedience”, in Yankee in Canada (Boston, 

Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 1885) p. 123. 

40. George F. Whicher, Walden Revisited (Chicago, Packard and Company, 1945) 
68 


p. 68. 

41. Ibid., p. 64. 

42. Ibid., p. 57. 

43. Henry Seidel Canby, Thoreau (Boston, Houghton, Miffiin and Company, 1939) 
p. 293. 
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Thoreau bore one further mark of the non-violent spirit. His heart 
bled at the sight of injustice and all human suffering. His house was a 
station on the underground railroad and he himself escorted a fugitive 
slave enroute to Canada. The death of John Brown stirred him to the 
depths of his being. Speaking to a Concord audience on this man 
recently hanged, he said, ‘“‘For once we are lifted out of the trivialness 
and dust of politics into the region of truth and manhood’’*; and “‘the 
only government that I recognize . . . is that power that establishes justice 
in the land, never that which establishes injustice.”** 


Thoreau was not a pacifist. For him passive resistance was not 
enough where wrong was rampant. “I do not wish to kill or be killed”, 
he said, “but I foresee circumstances in which both of these things 
would be by me unavoidable. In extremities I could even be killed.” And 
yet he would not kill a bird despite his scientific interests or even hold 
it in his hands. ‘. .. I would rather hold it in my affections’’, he said.‘ 


Gandhi first read Thoreau’s Civil Disobedience in prison. In reflect- 
ing upon this prison experience Gandhi quotes from Thoreau: “I say 
that if there was a wall of stone between me and my townsmen, there 
was a still more difficult one to climb or break through before they 
could get to be as free as I was. I did not feel for a moment confined, 
and the walls seemed a great waste of stone and mortar.’’*?7 Upon reading 
Thoreau’s Civil Disobedience Gandhi began to call his movement Civil 
Disobedience for English readers, instead of passive resistance. Later he 
adopted the phrase Civil Resistance. 


Gandhi 


L hope that in this cursory, fragmentary survey of the non-violent 
tradition certain unmistakable signs of the meaning and the underlying 
principles or forces of non-violence have appeared. These forces I wish 
now to summarize and to examine in relation especially to the Gandhian 
philosophy of non-violence. 


First, origin and support of the spirit of non-violence in a people or 
a person has no single explanation. It may be given, that is, born of the 
culture of one’s religious heritage, at the mother’s knee. Gandhi's non- 
violence was in gestation for three thousand years, at the least, here in 
the land of Hinduism, Buddhism, Jainism. Kaba Gandhi, his father, was 


44. Whicher, op. cit., p. 70. 
45. Ibid., p. 71. 
46. Canby, op. cit., p. 325. 


47. Quoted by Louis Fischer, The Life of Mahatma Gandhi (New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1950) p. 87. 
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aman who knew his mind and stood by it. His mother could ‘“‘take the 
hardest vows’’ without flinching. 


Again non-violence is sometimes born of an extremity, of one’s own 
suffering or the sufferings of others. King Asoka could not bear the 
horror on the battle field of Kalinga and he was reborn. Gandhi could 
not bear the insults inflicted upon himself and upon his fellow dark- 
skinned people in South Africa and he began the search for an answer. 
This search ended in a religion of truth and non-violence. 


Whatever the origin of non-violence it must be supported by reason. 
The Buddhist saw clearly that victory by force breeds hatred, for the 
conquered is always unhappy. Gandhi was inspired by the great tradition 
of ahimsda in India but he spent a lifetime elaborating a rational structure 
for his faith, in which he reasoned: self-sacrifice is superior to the sacri- 
fice of others; if the cause is not right then only the resisters will suffer ; 
non-violence is the aseptic way of permitting the poison to work itself 
out by letting all the natural forces have full play ; non-violence arouses 
the best in others ; apparent good from violence is temporary, while the 
evil is permanent; good brought through force destroys individuality, 
while non-violent non-coéperation preserves individuality. 


Christian pacifists call upon the New Testament for support but 
they have reasons of their own. Quakers, for example, invoke the example 
of Christ but they also justify non-violence as answering “that of God” 
in other men; in fighting, they explain, one side or the other loses while 
in the non-violent way there is the possibility that both sides may win ; 
they point out that force can produce a superficial unity such as exists 
in a machine but not organic unity born of an appeal to the ‘‘Light” 
within. 


Tolstoy reasoned that life lost through non-violent resistance can 
be only a fraction of that lost in violent revolutions. 


Manifestly the non-violent spirit may be born in and, in some 
respects, nurtured by the workings of all these forces: one’s heritage, 
one’s extremity, one’s reason. But non-violence lives and grows also by 
experimentation. Gdandhi’s life was an experiment with truth and the 
means to truth, non-violence. His life, he said, consisted of nothing more 
than these experiments. In a sense he was a scientist, claiming no finality 
concerning his conclusions. accepting here and rejecting there, seeking 
always, as he said, to satisfy his reason and his heart. 


Second, non-violence is not a single virtue or a single quality of life ; 
it is a congeries of virtues, of qualities; it is a spirit, a way of life, 
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THE TRADITION OF NON-VIOLENCE AND ITS UNDERLYING FORCES 


a religion, or as Gandhi would say, the law of one’s being. In 
GAandhi’s structure, there are two basic pillars, truth and ahimsd or 
non-violence or, as he also called it, love. Truth is the end; non- 
violence is the means. But the end and the means are bound irrevocably 
to each other, for a vision of truth is dependent upon the realization of 
non-violence. As truth is God, so also love is God. Love surely is not a 
single virtue ; it is a way of life, it is a religion. His life he considered as 
one indivisible whole. ‘What’, he asks ‘“‘was the larger ‘symbiosis’ that 
Buddha and Christ preached ? Gentleness and love.’ 


Let us look, then, at those qualities of life which comprise the 
symbiosis which Gandhi called non-violence. True non-violence is religion, 
for it is a total commitment to that which the individual regards as sup- 
reme in the world. In Gandhi, however, and in every authentic example 
of non-violence there is a suspicion of and often a revolt against other- 
worldliness, excessive ritualism, insistence upon theology, and ecclesias- 
ticism. Gandhi, however, was wise. Although he considered himself a true 
reformer he never permitted his zeal to lead him to the rejection of any- 
thing in Hinduism which he considered essential. Nowhere, indeed, was 
his genius more apparent than in the synthesis he achieved between the 
history, the language, and certain forms of his religious heritage on the 
one hand and a radical reinterpretation of religion on the other. 


For Gandhi the essence of religion is morality. “I reject any religious 
doctrine that does not appeal to reason and is in conflict with morality.’’** 
Unreasonable religious sentiment he could tolerate but not when it was 
immoral. In his philosophy “there is no such thing as religion overriding 
morality”’.° 


For Gandhi the golden rule of conduct, the conduct called non- 
violence, was mutual toleration, for he realized that all men will never 
think as one and that truth will always appear in fragments. 


For him all religions are true, all religions contain some error, all 
religions were almost as dear to him as his own Hinduism. His prayer for 
another was ‘‘.. . not ‘God, give him the light that Thou hast given 


me’, but ‘Give him all the light and truth he needs for his highest 
development’.’’>! 


This did not mean an abandonment of what he believed and held 


48. Young India, 5 December 1920. 

49. Young India, 7 July 1920. 

50. Young India, 24 November 1921. 

S51. Sdbarmati—1928 (Sabarmati, Federation of International Fellowships, 1928). 
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dear. He said he would Ict the winds of doctrine blow through the win- 
dows and doors of his house but he would refuse to be swept off his 
feet. His own religion he would not abandon but he would do what he 
could to improve and purify it. 


For Gandhi non-violence is inconceivable without self-renunciation. 
“I must reduce myself to zero’, he said, for ‘‘ahimsd is the farthest 
limit of humility’. In things material he did reduce himself to all but 
zero. Wherever I walked or talked with him, morning, afternoon, or 
evening, in a remote village or a great city, it was always the same— 
nothing of dress, of furniture, of house, of livery of any sort to distract. 
There was no hurry. When he walked into a woman’s home and saw the 
miserable inadequacy of what she wore, he immediately reduced his own 
dress next to zero and continued to do this until he died. 


Gandhi knew too well that men who are burdened with possessions 
they love are never really free. He warned, however, that renunciation of 
desire is far more important than the renunciation of objects. In absten- 
tion as in all other matters he emphasized that the spirit was the matter. 
“‘A man”, he says, ‘‘over-scrupulous in diet is an utter stranger to ahimsd 
and a pitiful wretch if he is a slave to selfishness and passions and is hard 
of heart’’. 


Non-violence is compassion. At midnight on 15 August 1947 |] 
listened to Mr Nehru as he spoke on the transfer of power that was then 
taking place from the: British Government to India. He referred to 
Gandhi, who was absent, as one who if he could would wipe every tear 
from every eye. Nowhere in our time, perhaps even for a thousand 
years, have men known one with greater compassion for his fellowmen. 
When he could not give them the clothes they needed he reduced his own 
to the barest minimum. When the removal of untouchable slums was 
beyond his power, he made his home in one. He dedicated his life to the 
breaking of the chains that bound his people. He died a martyr because 
he dared to fight the cause of a people called enemies by some of his 
own community. The innocent child and the convict, the harmless 
beggar at his door and his alien oppressor, all alike were the objects of his 
compassion. 


This was a compassion, moreover, that found expression in a great 
constructive program designed to free the body and lift the spirit—a 
program of spinning and other crafts, of village organization, of educa- 
tion. For him the spinning wheel became the symbol par excellence of 


52. Autobiography, p. 616. 
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THE TRADITION OF NON-VIOLENCE AND ITS UNDERLYING FORCES 


non-violence. It united the people peacefully and in common trust. It 
promised relief from degrading poverty. 


Finally, non-violence is a weapon of the strong. My final conversa- 
tion with Gandhi was in Calcutta in August of 1947 when riots raged 
between Hindus and Muslims, the Hindus, now in authority, being the 
aggressors. I raised a question of the efficacy of the non-violent technique 
in group relations. He declared that on that subject he was at 
the moment in darkness. He had spent almost a lifetime teaching that 
non-violence was a weapon not of the weak but of the strong, of those 
who are able to strike back but will not. He realized then that his people 
did not understand. This is one of the most difficult aspects of non- 
violence to fathom and accept and the explanation for the failure of so 
many efforts in its name. Non-violence is not an expedient to be used 
when no other instrument is available and one is otherwise powerless. It 
is not a tactic, a strategy. It is a way of life, a religion. It begins in per- 
sonal relations, in attitudes towards all men—the strong and the weak; it 
expresses itself in thought, in speech, as well as in action. 


This does not mean that mass non-violence should never be att- 
empted until every participant has attained perfection. It does require 
that the ideal be clear, that there be commitment, that men shall be in 
candidacy for the quality of spirit and life exemplified in Jesus of 


Nazareth and which so lately was revealed among us in Mohandas 
K. Gandhi. 
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Gandhi, Vinoba and the 
Bhudan Movement 


The Bhidan movement is one which aims not only at establish- 
ing world peace but at creating the foundations of a peaceful life. Although 
everyone is interested in the problems of peace, very few stop to question 
what the sources of human conflict may be, and why it is that in human 
society there is strife of every kind including war. 


Mahatma Gandhi was an exception in that he tried to go to the root 
of this problem, and he built up a philosophy of life which was based on 
what he called truth and non-violence. In building up his philosophy he 
took help from wherever he could. It is well known how deeply indebted 
Gandhi was to Jesus, and how he always considered the Sermon on the 
Mount to be his greatest single inspiration. The philosophy of turning the 
other cheek was the foundation of his whole satydgraha movement, that 
developed first in South Africa and then in India. Among modern 
thinkers, he acknowledged Tolstoy, Ruskin and Thoreau to be his teachers. 
Whatever he tried to do, he did with an open mind ; nothing was foreign to 
him just because it happened in a foreign country. He was what might be 
called a universal personality. 


Now. Gandhi applied that philosophy to the Indian freedom move- 
ment. I also was one of his {humble soldiers and like so many Indians of 
those days, I had to spend several years in prison. During those years, the 
nationalists in India—the freedom fighters—had to go through all kinds of 
suffering, of which I think imprisonment was perhaps the least noxious. 
But travellers to India today are surprised to find that there is no ill-will or 
bitterness anywhere for Britain or for the British people but, rather, a very 
warm welcome. 


He taught us during those days that even if we had to fight for our 
country’s freedom we should harbour no ill-will, no hatred, no bitterness, 
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GANDHI, VINOBA AND THE BHUDAN MOVEMENT 


for those against whom we were fighting. Rather, he said, we should have 
love in our hearts for the British. This was a difficult lesson to learn, and 
many of us didn’t learn it so well. I think if we had, the British affair would 
probably have been settled much earlier—perhaps the Hindus and Moslems 
would not have quarrelled as they did, and perhaps the country would not 
have been divided. But that is an old story. 


Gandhi did not live long after the independence of India. As you 
know, only a few months later he was assassinated. It is difficult to say now 
what he would have done had he lived, and how he would have applied that 
same philosophy of love and truth to the problems of independent India. 
There is no doubt that he would not have retired from public activity : he 
would not have gone to the Himalayas, as many Indians do towards the end 
of their lives, to contemplate and to pursue whatever other spiritual inter- 
ests he might have had. He always used to say that he wanted to live for a 
hundred and twenty-five years so that he might be able to help India to go 
forward, and help to create the India of his dreams. 


But it is our great good fortune that there was one among his 
disciples who was not content merely to tread the beaten path, and who had 
genius enough to be able to apply his principles —the universal principles of 
truth and non-violence—to India’s practical problems. This was Vinoba 
Bhave. Vinoba was already an important person during Gandhi’s lifetime, 
although he was not so well known as Nehri and others who were working 
on the political field. One little incident gives us some idea of the esteem 
and regard in which Gandhi himself held Vinoba. 


During the war in 1941 Gandhi had started a movement which he 
called Individual Civil Disobedience. He did not think that there was 
occasion then, or at least justification, for a mass movement of civil 
disobedience. But he did not wish to let go unanswered the challenge which 
the British Government of that time had thrown to India, when on the one 
hand it said that it was fighting for freedom and democracy and on the 
other hand was persistently denying freedom and democracy to India 
herself—a contradiction. And, therefore, asa matter of protest, Gandhi 
had launched this Individual Satydgraha. That is, only those who in his 
view were qualified enough and equipped enough morally to offer 
satydgraha would be allowed to do so. He had drawn up a fairly long list, 
and on that list the first name was that of Vinobaé Bhave. He had selected 
him as the first satydgrahi out of all his thousands of followers. The second 
name on that list was that of Jawaharlal Nehri, our Prime Minister. 


Vinoba is no longer a young man—he is over sixty years old. He is a 
man who, in the tradition of ancient India, would be considered to have 
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renounced the world—a concept which I find the West does not understand. 
What does it mean, this renouncing the world? Vinobad has no home, no 
property, no family ; he is what we would have called in the ancient days a 
rsi,a seer. He isa deeply religious person, a man of God, a person who 
considers whatever he does to be in the pursuit of spiritual ends rather than 
of any social, economic, or political ends. He is also a very deeply learned 
individual, very erudite ; a great Sanskrit scholar. He knows all the major 
Indian languages, including Tamil. It is a great achievement. He wanted 
to study the Koran, so he learned Arabic ; he is a deep student of the Bible 
(not in Hebrew, of course, but in Fuglish) ; he knows French well enough 
to read, and at present is learning German from a German girl who happens 
to have joined his entourage recently. He is indeed a wide-awake person 


— 


Now this Vinoba Bhave has started a movement that may be 
described as an extension of the work that Gandhi himself was doing 
in India, a work which was interrupted by his assassination. This movement 
originated in somewhat dramatic circumstances. More than seven years 
ago, early in 1951, Vinoba was travelling on foot in an area that had 
become very disturbed on account of Communist guerrilla activities. The 
Communists were trying to establish a foothold for themselves from where 
they could operate and expand outwards and gradually establish themselves 
over the whole of India, much in the fashion in which Mao Tse-tung had 
operated in China. The government of India was hard put to it trying to 
suppress this violent guerrilla warfare. During the day, the Communists 
would hide in the hills and jungle (that whole area is rather hilly and 
covered with forest) and at night they would swoop down on the villages 
and commit murder, arson and loot. In this way they had been carrying on 
for months. Vinoba felt that he should go to this area to give the people 
the message of non-violence and love. It was a very courageous thing to do. 
The government of India offered him armed protection, which he refused, 
and with his small band of workers, not more than half a dozen, he went 
from village to village on foot, speaking wherever he went. 


One day, after his evening talk in a fairly large village, an old 
“untouchable” from the back of the audience got up, placed his palms 
together and said: ‘‘Sir, this is all very well, this talk of ahimsd—non- 
violence ; I understand all this, and we are not against it. But here we are, 
sir, the landless people of this village, and there are the landowners, sitting 
around you.” (It is always so, that the prominent people sit on the dais and 
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the common people in front and below!) So this old man said, ‘“‘These are 
the rich landlords around you, who have hundreds and thousands of acres 
of land. We till their fields aud it is by our labour that they are so wealthy 
and rich, while we ourselves do not have even a decimal of land. Therefore, 
sir, we want land for ourselves.” 


Now this old “untouchable” threw a challenge to Vinoba. ‘You are 
talking of non-violence, of love. Well, here is a problem before you. Can 
your love, your philosophy of non-violence, solve this problem ? Commun- 
ists are hiding somewhere around this village and are trying to take 
the lands from the landlords by the sword and distribute it to the landless. 
It is the philosophy of violence that we see in practice right before our eyes, 
and you have come to preach non-violence to us. Well, how are you going 
to solve this problem through non-violence ?”’ That old man didn’t say all 
this in so many words, but the very fact that he got up, made a reference to 
the landlords and their thousands of acres, and that they, the landless, were 
the people who were producing all the corn, meant all this. It was a 
challenge to Vinoba’s preaching of non-violence. I do not know what any 
of us would have done, even though we had the deepest faith in non- 
violence. Well, neither did Vinoba know what to reply. To gain time he 
asked the old man, ‘‘How much land do you want ?”’ Now that old Harijan 
was not speaking for himself alone, so he didn’t reply immediately but had 
a little consultation with his companions. After two or three minutes he 
got up again and, again with palms touching, said, “Sir, we want eighty 
acres of land”. Eighty acres is not much land. It was a very modest demand 
he made, but Vinoba had no land to give him. He had no land in his 
pockets—in fact he has no pockets, he dresses as Gandhi dressed, in a loin 
cloth. Without hoping for anything to happen, Vinoba turned to the people 
around him and said, ‘‘Have you gentlemen heard what this old man has 
said? You have so much land, hundreds of acres, perhaps some of you 
thousands of acres. Do you think that all this land is yours ? It belongs to 
you today. Perhaps it belonged to your father and grandfather at one time 
but do you think for that reason this land belongs to you? Did you create 
it ? Did your forefathers create it? Is it not God’s creation? Have not all 
the children of God equal share in it?’”’ And so on in that vein he spoke 
for a few minutes. Then he said, “Is there anyone among you who is 
prepared to fulfil the demand that has just been made ?” 


When he put this question he had no hope that anyone was going to 
answer. He just put that question because he felt there was nothing else 
for him to do. And lo and behold! Someone gets up from the 
ranks of the land-owners, puts his palms together, and says, “Sir, I 
have five hundred acres of land. We are six brothers; I am head of the 
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family; on behalf of my brothers aud myself, | am prepared to give 
a hundred acres for these landless people.””» Now Vinoba was dumbfound- 
ed; he was completely speechless. Here were these “untouchables” 
demanding eighty acres of land, and here was a landlord coming forward 
to give a hundred acres—twenty acres more than was wanted. That night 
Vinoba did not sleep. All night long his mind was working, and from 
within a voice came again and again and said, ‘‘This is the answer. You 
have been roaming about these villages for so many days, trying to find an 
answer to the Communist violence. Here is the answer. From tomorrow, 
you will go on throughout the length and breadth of this country : you will 
walk from village to village asking for land, and giving the land 
that is given to you to the landless.”” Vinoba had a program—a program 
of non-violence - and he didn’t stop to picture whether it would ever 
succeed. 


Although it might occur to other people to ask whether the problems 
of exploitation, proverty and inequality could be solved in this fashion, by 
going to the people and persuading them that what they had belonged to 
others also it never occurred to Vinoba. From the next day, Vinoba started 
on a trek that still continues, walking every day from eight to ten miles, 
maybe twelve miles some days, and talking to the people. When he 
started, there were not more than half a dozen people with him ; now there 
are thousands in practically all parts of India. In these several years, 
Vinoba and his co-workers have been able to collect more than four and a 
half million acres of land. As compared with the land that is needed for 
all the landless people, this is not very much, but if you know what land 
means to the peasant, and how deeply attached he is to it, you will appreciate 
that it is nothing less than a miracle that four and a half million acres 
have been given away for the asking, without any kind of coercion being 
used. True, maybe half of this land is not worth cultivation and distribu- 
tion (perhaps it may be put to some other use, such as pasture), yet this 
land too was at one time the personal property of some landlord, and he 
felt persuaded to surrender his ownership. The other half, I have no doubt, 
is fit for cultivation and much of it has already been distributed to the 
landless people. Ours is an agricultural country, and eighty per cent of the 
people still live in the villages, so you can imagine what this movement 
means for India. In India it is one of the biggest things that has happened 
since Independence —the biggest thing, I should call it. 


The movement arose by the surrender of part of a person’s land, but 
in course of time many developments took place, of which the most 
important is what we-call Grdmdan. Suppose a landlord has one hundred 
acres of land and he is persuaded to give ten acres to some landless families 
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GANDHI, VINOBA AND THE BHUDAN MOVEMENT 


in his village, that would be what we call Bhiddn, the earliest phase, 
by which name the movement is still known. But then as the idea spread 
and the people understood it, and a new kind of moral climate was created 
in the rural areas, partial sharing developed into total sharing, and we now 
have something like four thousand villages in which land has ceased to be 
individual property and has become communal —the property of the whole 
country. 


In China, in Russia, and in other Communist countries, you know 
what happened in the wake of collectivisation. In Russia alone twenty 
million people were liquidated in one way or another. Now, in four 
thousand Indian villages, much more has happened than forcible collectivis- 
ation brought about. If the farmers in all these Communist countries were 
given the option to choose between collectivisation and their own individual 
farming, I don’t think there is much doubt that the vast majority would 
choose the latter. All this process of forcible collectivisation has produced 
very little change in their minds and hearts, and you have instances of it in 
Yugoslavia, Poland and Hungary. 


By propagating this philosophy of Love and Truth (because it is the 
truth, whatever the economists or others may say) and persuading people 
that they should live together as one family, it has been possible to convert 
thousands of people and bring about a non-violent agrarian revolution of 
the completest kind in these 4,000 villages of India. This philosophy asserts 
that whatever we have is a trust, and should be held and used as 
such, whether it be land or other kind of property, or whether it be 
skill, knowledge or experience. It is a trust that we hold for our fellow 
human beings and for our community. It is not meant for our personal 
enjoyment alone : we have a share in it, but only a share. 


Mahatma Gandhi was never tired of emphasizing that although 
it is necessary to improve society and to change the social, economic, 
and political institutions of society, these changes will not mean very 
much unless man himself changes. Institutions are run by men, and 
unless men, too, change and improve, mere external improvement will 
not take us very far. 


As a young man I was a Marxist, and I believed that if the environ- 
ment was changed the individual would change, because the individual was 
a product of his environment. Therefore I thought that once capitalism 
and feudalism were abolished, and the private profit motive eliminated 
from life, everything would be all right. You would have the good society, 
and the good man, and everything. Trotsky talked of even the cooks 
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becoming Platos and Aristotles in a Communist society. That was 
the dream ! 


We have all seen the ideals fading away one by one, and the 
idols cracking. I saw it, and it was a very difficult process for me to live 
through. I saw that in Russia there was this tremendous revolution the like 
of which history had not seen before. Capitalism and feudalism were 
destroyed from the roots, and the private profit motive was destroyed. But 
what happened ? Did the good society emerge ? Did the good man emerge ? 
Nothing. All the ideals of Communism -— or at least what I consider to be 
the ideals of Communism—seem to me to have been buried fathoms 
deep under the Russian soil. The very people who made the revolution 
became, after the success of the revolution, thirsty for one another's 
blood ; and blood flowed on the streets of Moscow and other cities 
like water. 


And I saw what was happening in the democratic countries that were 
trying to create a socialist society. I found the ideals of socialism 
were becoming fainter and fainter, dimmer and dimmer Nationalization at 
one time used to be such an exciting and promising slogan. But today we 
find bureaucracy! We find that the relationships between the producers, the 
consumers, the management, and other sectors of society have become 
frozen. There is no socialism left in the life of the people. 


Socialism for me was always a way of life. It represented a set 
of values to which we owed allegiance voluntarily and which we tried to put 
into practice in our lives. These values we didn’t see developing anywhere 
as a result of merely institutional changes, whether economic or 
political. 


In India today we are faced with the problems of socialism, 
democracy, the coéperative movement, industrialization. We are concerned 
with these problems because we are at the crossroads. Which way de we 
go? Do we follow the West ? Do we industrialize in the same manner ? Do 
we accept the same ideals of life for ourselves? I personally shudder to 
think that we would go the same way, follow the same path. There must 
be something wrong in the foundations, in the very springs of civilisation, 
that in the course of a lifetime there should be two world wars. There must 
be something wrong somewhere, must there not ? And is it not necessary to 
find what this is? And now we are in the midst of this cold war and one 
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doesn’t know what will happen. Millions and millions of people throughout 
the world are living in fear. I think the American people live more under 
fear than any other people in the world, although there is perhaps as much 
fear in Russia as in America. 


Mahatma Gandhi had insisted that while there has to bea social 
revolution the starting point of that revolntion must be man himself. It is 
only though a human revolution that we can have a social revolution that is 
meaningful. And therefore he always said that he was a double revolutionary 
and that his revolution was a double revolution—internal as well as 
external—human as well as social. Without the internal revolution, the 
external was meaningless. 


The Bhidan-Gramdén movement is an example of this double 
revolution. In these 4,000 villages there has been an external change. Land 
has ceased to be individual property and has become common property. 
The village community in an asssmbly decides what is to be done with this 
land—whether it should be farmed collectively as a single unit, or whether 
it should be re-allocated on some just basis among the members of 
the community who are prepared to farm the land. The whole decision as 
to what should be done is in the hands of this small village 
community. This is an economic revolution of the most fundamental 
nature. 


There is no party in India today, neither the ruling Congress party, 
nor the Socialist party, nor the Communist party nor any other party, that 
has the courage to say that if it were in power it would communize 
land and abolish individual ownership of land. The Communists would 
certainly like to do so, and perhaps many Socialists also, but it is impossi- 
ble for them even to speak about it now. If you take all the election 
manifestoes and all the programs of these parties, which all have their own 
agrarian programs, and put them all together, it doesn’t total up to very 
much: a few land reforms, redistribution of land, fixation of ceilings, 
uneconomic holdings of land to be made rent-free, and a few things of that 
nature, which are certainly not Communist or Socialist programs. 
They are desirable land reforms, that is all; but a_ bourgeois 
government, a liberal Capitalist government may well carry through those 
reforms. 


One must appreciate what a tremendous revolution it means, at least 
in these 4,000 villages, for the land-owners voluntarily to say, “Our lands 
belong to the village community, to everyone”. Nor is the conception of 
community restricted to the village alone. The idea is that whatever is on 
this earth belongs jointly to the human family. I have a share in what you 
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have, and you have a share in what [ have. [tis this philosophy which 
Vinoba is preaching. 


Now, we have the ambition to extend this movement to every village 
in India. We have 550,000 villages, so you can imagine what a stupendous 
task we have ahead of us. We have succeeded only in 4,000 villages as yet, 
and we are not going to be content with applying this principle to 
the agrarian sphere alone. Already Vinoba has extended it to all spheres : 
Buddhidan, Sramdan, Jivandan. This concept of sharing he has now made 
universal, but the fact remains that the emphasis today is in the agrarian 
sphere, because we are not very many and cannot do every thing at once 
But just as from partial sharing of land we have gone to communal owners 
ship, so we have been thinking how in the fields of industry, commerce, and 
the professions etc., we can go forward : from sharing of incomes to a new 
kind of industrial property, a new kind of industrial organization where 
there is human fellowship; and where, instead of impersonal rules 


and laws, human relationships bind and run the organization and govern 
its life. 


The whole world today is concerned with the question of peace and 
war. The Bhudan movement goes to the very roots of this question. If 
human civilisation, if our economic and political institutions, were based on 
foundations such as I have described there would be no cause for struggle, 
for any kind of strife. But that might appear to be a very slow process, and | 
unless a moral and spiritual genius in the West arises who could 
show the way, it would seem perhaps an impractical idea. But the question 
of war and peace is immediate, and therefore an immediate answer is being 
sought. 


In India, Vinoba is trying to do something which might be an 
immediate answer, although it cannot be the real answer because this comes 
only when you go down to the roots of life. There is a cold war being 
waged not only between America and Russia but between you and me and 
between every one of you, a perpetual cold war. Until that cold war is 
resolved, I do not think the cold wars that appear on the surface will 
disappear for ever. You may solve one problem but another will arise. 
However, the immediate program that Vinoba has placed before us is the 
program of Santi Send. Vinoba has been saying for the last few years that 
India should unilaterally adopt a policy of disarmament. We should not 
wait till others have given up wrong to give up ourselves what we consider 
to be wrong. If violence is wrong, let us eschew it, irrespective of whether 
others have done so or not. Now this a very bold thing to say, but Vinoba 
knows that by merely saying so it will not be done. The people’s minds 
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GANDHI, VINOBA AND THE BHUDAN MOVEMENT 


are not ready. They do not see any alternative to arms. Well, Vinoba is 
trying to create that alternative. He is proposing to the people that it is 
possible to defend ourselves without arms, and that any nation can defend 
itself without arms. Who would have believed that it was possible for 
India to fight for her freedom without arms? Yet it was possible. We 
had a great leader who showed that it was possible and that it worked. 
Well, if it was possible to fight for freedom without arms why cannot we 
defend that freedom without arms ? 


. ‘ 

I went to Oxford recently and I saw written on the walls of 
several colleges the names of those young men who had fallen in the war of 
1914 and again in the war of 1939. Young men had fallen on the battle- 
fields for their country. Why did they fall? Why did they give up the most 
precious thing that they had, their lives? Why did they do it? Were they 
compelled? No. There was a climate of opinion that induced them to 
defend their country. ‘‘We must fight and die for our country!” A noble 
idea--I am not trying to run it down, but I am saying that it is possible 
for young men to sacrifice their lives in this way because that is how they 
are trained, those are the values of the civilization in which they live. Now, 
don’t you think that it is also possible for young men to be educated to lay 
down their lives without trying to take the life of anyone else? That is a 
still higher and nobler principle, is it not? ‘“We refuse to be slaves; we refuse 
to bow before anyone ; to the last man we shall die.”” Do you think there is 
any country in the world that can conquer such a people ? Impossible ! Such 
a people can never be conquered. 


This is the lesson Vinoba is trying to teach. It is a very difficult lesson 
because all around different lessons are being taught. Vinoba says that 
before we presume to ask the Government of India to start on this policy of 
disarmament, we should demonstrate that at least for our internal security 
it is possible to do without the militia. You know, in spite of Gandhi, in 
spite of Buddha and Mahavira and the whole tradition of ahimsd in 
our country, in spite of our vegetarianism, the situation is such that 
if there is any kind of dispute in India that gets out of hand, on the lingu- 
istic or other question, violence breaks out. There is violence on the streets 
of Bombay, or Calcutta, or maybe somewhere else. And then what happens ? 
The militia is called to suppress this “disorder”. And the disorder is 
suppressed. Stones are answered with bullets, and order is established, and 
we say there is peace. Vinoba says, “This is not peace; this is 
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an illusion of peace, peace that has been established by the forces 
of violence. Therefore, let us create in India those forces which will be 
responsible for internal security, so that we can say to all our Chief 
Ministers in the States (who are responsible for internal security), ‘We don’t 
need your militia. Let your police control the traffic on the streets and 
perform such other service for the people, but we don’t need you for 
enforcing law and order’.”’ 


It is for this purpose that he is trying to create the Sdnti Sena. He has 
given a call for 75,000 volunteers, that is, one soldier of peace for every 
area with a population of 5,000. Each such soldier will be trained to engage 
himself in whole-time service of that community. This means that if a 
doctor, or a lawyer, or a shopkeeper or a mill-hand wants to join this Peace 
Army, he will have to resign his job, give up whatever he is doing, 
and devote his whole life to what Vinoba calls ‘‘the selfless service of the 
people’. For if there is an outbreak of violence, this volunteer must have 
some moral authority. How will he be able to control those who have got 
out of hand and establish peace if the people do not even know him? Why 
should they listen to him ? The man who goes to the people with a message 
of peace should have some moral authority, and this moral authority can 
come only by selfless service and by no other way. You may be a great scien- 
tist, a great politician, or a great something, but that does not give you 
the right to go to the people and ask them to listen to you. You have that 
right only when you have been in their service. 


Every such volunteer will live in simplicity, and not ask for more 
than the satisfaction of his primary needs ; but those needs will have to be 
fulfilled by the community. He will have to visit every home in that little 
locality and establish personal acquaintance. He will find out what the 
difficulties of these people are and help them in any way he can. 


The responsibility of peace is not a partisan responsibility, so 
the soldier of peace must be non-partisan and cannot belong to any 
political party. He should not believe in caste differences or ‘‘untouchabili- 
ty”, but should believe in the equality of all religions. These and similar 
qualifications the volunteer should have. These conditions are doubtless 
rather difficult to fulfil. If these conditions had not been enforced, 
thousands of volunteers might have joined, instead of the few hundred, and 
maybe by now Vinoba would have got these 75,000 people. But they would 
have been completely undependable people and no commander of an army 
could have depended on such a force.! 


1. Adapted from an address given before the United Nations Association, Coleford, 
England, of which a transcript was made available to us by Mr David Hoggett. 
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PT.RAJU 


Gandhian Way and 
Nuclear War 


I have been invited by the editor of Gandhi Marg to write on the 
Gandhian way and nuclear war. This is a subject in which almost every 
one who has heard about Hiroshima is interested and about which very 
many are worried. What I can say and wish to say on the subject is 
known to, and can be said by, many. But they may not say it in the 
way Ido. All can infer that Gandhi would say that there should be no 
nuclear war and that all nuclear weapons should be banned ; but he 
would go further and say that all war should be banned, and would 
go still further and say that all forms of violence should be 
banned. When we think about nuclear war, we think about a 
dreadful reality, a possibility that was made actual, not by the 
promptings of the good will in man, but by those of his evil will. The 
solution of how to prevent nuclear war cannot, therefore, be given in 
mere idealistic terms, unless we want to preach. We have to see that 
ideals are effective. This attitude may be pragmatism; but pragmatism 
cannot be avoided in a pragmatic world, The human world is essentially 
pragmatic. 


=f 


Mencius and Hsiin Tzu were two of the most important philoso- 
phers of ancient China. Whereas Mencius was, until recently, held in 
esteem and remained popular, Hsiin Tzu lost respect. It is said that the 
reason is the former’s doctrine that human nature is essentially good and 
the latter’s doctrine that it is essentially evil. People are flattered by the 
former doctrine and dislike the latter. Mahatma Gandhi also believed in 
the essential goodness of human nature. Our legal procedure assumes 
that man is essentially good and innocent, and so throws the burden 
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of proof on the shoulders of the plaintiff. But the cases in which the 
plaintiff succeeds in proving the guilt of the defendant show that human 
nature is not essentially good. The assumption about human nature, 
therefore, is only a pragmatic assumption, not an absolute one. And 
even this assumption does not seem to be necessary; the opposite 
assumption that human nature is essentially evil can be made in prag- 
matics, and the defendant in the court may be asked to prove his 
innocence. This is the practice in some countries. If he succeeds, his 
success will mean that human nature is not essentially evil. 


Now, Mencius and Hsiin Tzu were not making pragmatic assump- 
tions, but absolute assumptions. Mahatma Gandhi also seems to have 
made an absolute assumption. For belief in the ultimate conquest of 
violence by non-violence assumes that there is, in the essential nature of 
even violent men, something that is susceptible and responds to non- 
violence and love. Here we add love to non-violence, and this addition 
is acceptable to Gandhi. Mere non-violence, as a neutral state, does not 
evoke any response from the other. But love is not neutral; it is 
expansive and produces reaction. In fact, Gandhi uses the words love 
and non-violence practically as synonyms. 


If every man is essentially good, why has Gandhi admitted that 
very few can understand the truth and strength of non-violence? Here 
lies a great difficulty in the pragmatic world. Gandhi writes: ‘‘Violence 
can only be effectively met by non-violence. This is an old, established 
truth. The questioner does not really understand the working of non- 
violence. If he did, he would have known that the weapon of violence, 
even if it was the atom bomb, became useless when matched against true 
non-violence. That very few understand how to wield this mighty 
weapon is true. It requires a lot of understanding and strength of mind. 
It is unlike what is needed in military schools and colleges. The difficulty 
one experiences in meeting himsd with ahimsd arises from weakness of 
mind.”! The courage of the soldiers trained in military academies is still 
weakness but not strength. These soldiers do not understand what true 
strength is; and the nations too, therefore, which train them do not 
understand true strength. 


But why have they not understood their true strength, if every man, 
by being essentially good, possesses it? Or should we therefore dismiss 
non-violence as a panacea offered for all the evils of the world, like the 
panaceas offered by the different religions? Humanity seems to be 
disillusioned about the ability of man to adopt the panaceas. Christ 


1. Non-violence in Peace and War, volume 2, p. 254-5. 
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GANDHIAN WAY AND NUCLEAR WAR 


preached love; but Christian nations, through the centuries, have been 
engaged in some of the bloodiest wars. Buddha preached compassion ; 
but the armies, in a number of wars like the Sino-Japanese war, were 
Buddhist. The only conclusion we can draw—if we accept that human 
nature is essentially good—from the history of humanity and the realities 
of the pragmatic world is that what is essentially good in human nature 
is not always to the fore, and that in the case of the vast majority of 
men it is as submerged as the Satanism of the libido is submerged in the 
depths of our being. Both the godly and the ungodly have various levels 
of existence in our being. (I think that Freud was wrong when he said 
that the ungodly alone belongs to the unconscious.) As Mencius said, 
emotions like sympathy and the sense of righteousness are natural to 
man ; but, as Hsiin Tzu said, selfishness and jealousy are also natural. Ifa 
man or woman does not feel jealous when the loved person loves another, 
we think that it is unnatural and seek for reasons. However, we wish to 
appeal to the good in man and we want that the good in him should 
work ; we do not wish to appeal to the evil in him and we want that it 
should not work. Humanity can survive if the institutions it builds 
up can succeed in evoking the good in man. If they provoke the evil 
in man, and if evil can dominate over the good in him, there is little 
chance of man’s survival. And the danger will be greater as the evil 
becomes stronger. 


In the pragmatic world we have to accept, therefore, that both 
Mencius and Hsiin Tzu are right. In this world we should not talk 
of absolutes. No man is absolutely evil all his life; neither is any one 
absolutely good all his life. The difference is one of degree and extent. 
There are religions according to which the root of evil is individuality. 
But we cannot understand how this teaching, in an absolute sense, is 
applicable to the human world. I cannot think that my desire to exist 
as an individual is a moral evil. Otherwise, suicide would not have been 
a crime; and some religions say that it is even a sin against God. Inthe 
pragmatic world, in order to do good I must exist as an_ individual. 
Again, in order that I can be good, the good nature in me must express 
itself in action, but not end up in mere sentimentality. Neither can I 
accept that the essence of man contains both good and evil. If any man 
in the world can become good even towards the end of his life, then 
it is the whole of him that becomes good. If part of his essential 
nature is necessarily evil, then he cannot get over his essence. Hsiin Tzu 
was right, therefore, only to the extent that the root propensities which 
can be turned into evil belong to man ; but the propensities themselves are 
not evil. Anger, for instance, is said to be evil. But is not righteous 
anger necessary to overcome evil? Love is said to be good. But has it 
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not led many a poor lover to commit theft in order to please his beloved ? 
Fear is said to be evil. But more often than not, it is fear of conse- 
quences that checks evil-doers. We live in the pragmatic human world, 
not in the world of saints. I feel inclined towards the opinion that man— 
if we take the normal man—is good in his essential nature; but the 
situations in which he finds himself may turn his good nature into evil. 
But this opinion is about an ultimate. 


We have been thinking about normal men. But what should we say 
about abnormal men? Unfortunately there is no clear-cut distinction—as 
the psychologists tell us—between normality and abnormality. Within 
certain degrees, abnormality is not noticed ; and below certain still lower 
degrees, it is not even suspected. Men like Hitler are abnormal. If a 
man is abnormally good, w~ call him a saint, a bodhisattva, a mahatmd. 
If he is abnormally evil, we call him Satanic, an evil genius. We call 
neither a lunatic, except in a metaphorical case. But when he begins to 
forget his personality, we feel sure that he is a lunatic. But there are 
several shades of difference. It is some of these personalities who are not 
completely lunatic who work havoc on humanity. And it is not all such 
personalities whom law regards as above law or below law. 


Our pragmatic world consists of all kinds of persons. The 
absolutely normal, in the strict sense of the term, is a norm. He is the 
ideal person for whom reason is a stronger drive than propensities lead- 
ing to evil. Psychologists have not admitted that reason, like instincts, 
is a drive. But in the “normal’’ man it is a drive. It is as much a force 
as the instinct of pugnacity. But because of its freedom from the 
physiological, and because ordinary men live at the level of the 
physiological most of their lives—here one may contrast this kind of life 
with the buddhiyoga of the Bhagavadgita—the strength of reason is 
not felt as much as the strength of other propensities. When Aristotle 
said that God exercises a pull towards Himself through the rational part 
of man’s soul, he was thinking of reason as a force, although he 
expressed his idea in the current religious and philosophical language. 
Absolutely normal persons, in the strict sense of the term, are therefore 
very rare. The vast majority of men fall below the norm, and are 
therefore not truly normal. It is with reference to such people that we 
have to think of the practical applications of ahimsd and the banning 
of nuclear weapons. That the essential nature of man is good is, for 
the pragmatic world, an ideal to be achieved, not a major premise 
from which we can draw conclusions as to what man will do in all 
situations. Man’s essential goodness is like a hidden treasure, which has 
to be dug out and brought up to the surface before it can be used. | 
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think that the authors of our Purdnas were pessimistic about the ultimate 
success of ahimsd in this world ; otherwise, they would not have prophe- 
sied that Kalki would be born in the future for destroying the evil-doers 
with the sword in order to establish the kingdom of peace. Perhaps 
Mahatma Gandhi was born to tell humanity that it had a chance to save 
God from the trouble of incarnating Himself as Kalki. However, we need 
not accept the pessimism of the Purdnic writers, and we may think about 
how to establish ahimsd in our world. 


ot. 


The above discussion of the nature of man is necessary 
because there has been some loose talk about ahimsd and the banning of 
nuclear weapons. Nothing can be more fruitless and even more danger- 
qus than an unrealistic and sentimental approach to either idea. Mahatma 
Gandhi was the master of the technique of non-violence and satydgraha ; 
and after him, its abuses have been more common in India than its 
proper uses. But the master himself admitted mistakes in the use and 
application of the principle. At one stage he discountenanced mass 
satyagraha, and advocated individual satydgraha. The strength of 
non-violence is an inner strength; it belongs to one’s spirit, and not 
to one’s body. It can be known and understood by the individual him- 
self, not by others. Others can know that the individual possesses it 
only when he succeeds, and success here has to be understood not in the 
sense of having achieved the end for which he offers satydgraha, but 
in the sense that, even if the end is his own end, he has been able to 
stick to the principle to the last moment. Because of the inwardness 
of this strength, Gandhi used to consult his intuition. Socrates would 
have said that he was consulting his daemon. Ordinary men easily 
mistake the promptings of their selfish interests for the voices of the 
daemon. 


A realistic approach to the problem of non-violence requires taking 
into consideration the nature of the pragmatic world in which the principle 
has to be practised. Our world consists of ordinary human beings, for 
whom the essential goodness of man is not a major premise for drawing 
practical conclusions, but only one of the possible inward forces which 
can be made effective. Otherwise, the laws of ethics and of society and the 
law courts would have been unnecessary throughout the history of man. 
No man can be certain which force in the other will begin to act and in 
which way in any important situation. What ‘‘ought’’ to be done is not 
always the same as what “‘is’’? done and what “will be’? done. It is to 
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cancel this difference between the “fought” and the ‘‘is” that checks and 
preventives are needed. These checks are of many forms ; and one of them, 
psychologically effective, is fear of consequences. 


Let us first consider nuclear war. It is one kind of war; war with 
conventional weapons is also war. But our anxiety is focussed on nuclear 
war rather than on war itself. Anyone can see the reason; it is fear of 
complete annihilation. There will be no winner and loser in a nuclear 
war. Both the nations at war will be annihilated. [t is fear of annihila- 
tion —engendered by the foresight of the nemesis about which we have no 
doubts—that is acting as the deterrent to a major war. I ‘remember 
having read Vinoba Bhave saying that he had no objection to the manu- 
facture of atom bombs by the great powers, because their manufacture 
was acting as an effective preventive of war on a wide scale. But Sri. 
Rajagopalachari announced that nuclear weapons should be banned. Both 
are right, if we understand the reasons. 


None will deny that the fear of mutual extermination has been 
preventing war between major powers. None ventures to start it; but 
each is afraid that the other may start it, and is not quite sure about 
what the other will do. Fear is thus acting as a check. Each power, in 
this situation, is not relying upon the essential goodness of man so much 
as upon his desire to exist and not be annihilated. This is what the 
Yogic psychologists call abhinivesa, or attachment to one’s existence. This 
desire of man is something on which we can generally count. No-one 
wants his own destruction except when one is out of mind. One may say 
that the fear of annihilation is mean and does not bring out the essential 
goodness of man on which ahimsd is to be based. But another may say 
in retort that humanity is not the most desirable species on earth, and so 
none need shed tears if such a species is annihilated. Russell wrote: 
“‘Mankind ... are a mistake. The universe would be sweeter and fresher 
without them. ... I cannot understand how God... can have tolerated 
the baseness of those who boast blasphemously that they have been 
made in his image.’”® The truth is that, in the pragmatic world, man’s 
essential goodness cannot be so much relied upon as his fear of annihila- 
tion. And this truth holds not only in the case of individuals but also 
in that of nations. 


The objection to Vinobé Bh4ve’s opinion is that, if several nations 
possess nuclear weapons, then some mad person or nation may suddenly 
one day start a nuclear war, which will engulf the whole earth. Certainly, 
this is a possibility, and should be prevented as bacterial war should be 


2. Bertrand Russell’s Best, p. 30. 
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prevented. Both nuclear and bacterial war should be banned. Sri. 
Rajagopalachari also is right. So long as one nation possessed the atom 
bomb, it seemed reasonable to desire that other nations also developed 
and possessed it. It seems to be reasonable also to desire that every 
civilized nation should develop and possess it; for then no bigger nation 
will bully and threaten a smaller one. We know that three nations at 
least possess it. Given a few years more, a few more nations will 
announce its possession. Then, it may be said, lest one of them should, 
in a fit of bad temper, start the atomic war, the manufacture of nuclear 
weapons should completely be banned. Yes, they should be banned; 
there can be no two opinions about banning them. But this is only the 
first step in our thinking, after assuming that more than one nation has 
the bomb. The dialectic of thought about nuclear weapons cannot stop 
here. 


When Einstein was asked what the result would be of a third 
world-war, he said that after it people would fight with bows and arrows. 
The scientist-philosopher could not say that people would not fight. Even 
before bows and arrows were invented, people fought with stones; and 
before that time, they must have fought with their teeth, nails and fists. 
There was fighting and killing all the same. It is not necessary to 
possess civilized weapons for humanity to destroy itself. Like the Yadava 
clan, it can destroy itself with bundles of water grass. Students of 
savage tribes of even modern times tell us that war between tribes can be 
a war of extermination. Russell writes: “We read in the Old Testament 
that it was a religious duty to exterminate conquered races completely.’* 
So extermination of whole people is not a new fear; the only difference 
is that primitive tribes are not conscious of the extent of humanity, but 
we are. 


Modern imperialists do not believe in the usefulness of extermination 
as much as in that of subjugation and of spreading spheres of influence. 
Correspondingly, there is fear of loss of real independence and of 
cultural genocide, not of physical extermination, By the abolition of 
nuclear war we may remove the fear of the total annihilation of humanity 
or of at least the extermination of the civilized world. If we succeed in 
the abolition of nuclear war only, can we remove the other fear, namely, 
the fear of threats, subjugation, and cultural destruction by stronger 
powers ? i 


There was a time when the strength of a nation was assessed 
according to the strength of the sinew of the soldiers. Later the strength 









3. Ibid., p. 36. 
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of the metal used, and still later the amount of gun-powder etc., 
determined the results of war. Gradually keen intelligence and scientific 
acumen have become more important for military power than strength 
of muscle. A small nation possessing atom bombs feels safe from a big 
nation. But if the former is deprived of its nuclear weapons, it will 
live in constant fear of the latter. What guarantee, then, can we give 
to remove this fear? If the fear is not removed but allowed to continue, 
should we blame the weaker nations if they develop weapons—if not 
nuclear, then some other—in order to defend themselves and retain the 
balance of power? Research on nuclear weapons started only for the 
purpose of depriving nations of the advantages of vaster armaments 
and bigger numbers. 


How then can this fear be removed? If the advantage of nuclear 
weapons is cut off, even then some nation will possess some other 
advantage. Britain for some time possessed the advantage of the strongest 
navy, and other nations were afraid of her. Such fears also have to be 
removed. They cannot be removed by the protestations of Samaritanism. 
There was, and is, good Samaritanism not merely of individuals but also 
of nations. But it cannot always be relied upon in this world and is 
not enough to allay the fear. It can be allayed if there is a counter-fear : 
bigger nations should fear subjugating the smaller ones. Only then can 
the weaker nations have confidence in themselves and confidence in 
others. Then there will be less scope for suspicion. 


How is this fear to be introduced as a check on the aggression of 
stronger powers? But until this is done, the banning of nuclear weapons, 
although good in itself, cannot be an effective remedy for international 
evils. As the power blocs are now deployed, if there is war even with- 
out nuclear weapons, the destruction of life and the extent of human 
suffering will be far greater than in the last World War. An American 
gentleman said that a Japanese friend told him that, if the atom bomb 
had not been dropped on Hiroshima, Japan would have been fighting 
till today on hills and in jungles and the sufferings of the people would 
have been far greater than they were; the Japanese traditional spirit 
would not have allowed them to admit defeat and to surrender without 
the stunning effect of the atom bomb. I do not know whether such a thing 
would have happened, but it is quite conceivable. We can conceive also 
of the world divided into two camps and fighting with conventional 
weapons until half of the earth’s population is destroyed. A long-drawn- 
out war with conventional weapons will not be less destructive than a 
lightning war with nuclear weapons. 


As the world exists today, there is no effective check in it on a 
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powerful aggressor, and he does what he likes under some pretext or 
the other. The check will be effective only if it originates from a power 
stronger than that of any aggressor. And this can, if at all, only be the 
power of the world. How can such a world power come into being is 
the great question. The League of Nations failed, because its checks 
were not effective. The United Nations has taken its place; but it is 
rather a moral force and, like any other moral force, is effective in some 
favourable situations and ineffective in others. Thinkers have been 
speaking of a World State. But it cannot yet be visualized and men are 
doubting that the idea is workable. But that there is a One World 
feeling has to be accepted. The worries of every nation have now 
become the concern of every other. If a country is under-developed, it 
is regarded as a danger not only to itself but also to others. Even 
economic aid, which was once considered to be benevolence, is now a 
necessity, whatever be the way it is given. Yet, the One World idea has 
not yet taken a concrete shape; its detailed logical structure has not yet 
been worked out. It is there only as a vague, general moral principle. 
But its actualization cannot be postponed too long, however complex a 
problem it may pose. Only when it is actualized can all war be abolished, 
and weaker nations feel some relief, have confidence in themselves and 
in others. Only then will the bigger states be afraid of aggression on 
the smaller. Until there is total abolition of war, the ban on nuclear 
weapons alone, in our pragmatic world, will be like curing the symptoms 
and ignoring the aetiology of the disease. Of course, even curing the 
symptoms is something useful. Like man, nations also live by love, hope 
and fear. Every nation should show in its actions that it loves others, 
it should be hopeful of progress, and should be afraid of aggressing on 
others. 


4 


When India attained her independence and declared that she 
would follow the Gindhian way, there were some people in the West 
who began wondering whether she would disband her army. Some even 
imagined that an experiment in maintaining internal order would be made 
without the executive power of the police. But almost on the wake of 
independence, the Kashmir and Hyderabad (Deccan) incidents followed. 
Even Mahatma Gandhi’s funeral procession was accompanied by the 
military. (Gandhi had said that he would meet Hitler’s army with an 
army of non-violent resisters!) All these events showed that Indian 
leaders were aware of realistic politics. Still, foreign political experts 
were doubting whether India was realistic enough in her external policies, 
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and whether her idealism did not make her blind to some realities. 


What are the conditions under which the goodness of man can 
become evil? What are they that make man act in an evil way? They 
may be roughly classified into two kinds: provocatives.and opportunities. 
We can easily understand provocatives: they are positive happenings in 
the human world, like injustices, which cannot be remedied in accepted 
ways. Sometimes we call opportunities temptations. Generally man is 
tempted to do evil when he thinks that there is nothing to check him 
and that there is no fear of consequences. In a _ well-organized and 
strong society, whether national or international, there should be neither 
provocatives nor opportunities for doing evil. Opportunities are removed 
when the fear of availing oneself of them is introduced. Manu says that 
even the sannydsin should not sleep in the same room in which his 
mother or sister sleeps. The essential goodness of even the saint is not 
trusted by Manu, although he believes that the deepest essence of man 
is divine. He therefore wants to place checks, and does not allow any 
opportunity for evil. Even if the world consists of only saints, Manu 
will not believe in anarchism and will not say that we can leave every- 
thing to the essential goodness of man. And his view holds all the more 
true in the case of our pragmatic world of national or international 
societies. The checks on possible evil, wilful or not, must be clear and 
strong. Then non-violence can work on the largest scale. 


Provocatives of evil are too many. No doubt, the world contains 
several kinds of evil: natural calamities like earthquakes, volcanoes and 
storms, pestilences and diseases, deaths etc. But we are not concerned 
with them, but only with human evil which comes under ethics. Non- 
violence, which we are discussing, is a moral principle and it is consider- 
ed to be a moral force issuing from the essential goodness of men and 
appealing to, and evoking the essential goodness in them. We are 
therefore concerned with moral evil.. The shortest definition of moral 
evil I can think of is that it is the gap between ideals and practice. If a 
man or nation professes certain ideals and does not live up to them in 
his or its activities, he is or it is morally guilty. One may say that the 
ideals of a group may not be moral enough and therefore it is able to 
live up to them. But the question is not whether we know them to be 
not high enough, but whether that group knows them to be not high 
enough. If it does, then it is guilty; if it does not, then it is not guilty. 
I cannot think that our ancestors who did not think that polygamy was 
immoral and the ancestors of certain Himalayan races who did not think 
that polyandry was immoral are all now in hell just for that thought 
and practice. Many of the civilized nations now think that a succession 
of marriages, divorce following divorce, is moral or at least legal; but 
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simultaneity is a moral horror and a legal crime. [am not prepared to 
judge which form is morally worse: simultaneity or succession of 
spouses. But who are we to pronounce judgement upon, and condemn, 
the moral codes of other times and other societies, when we are not 
following our own sincerely? We shall be right only in judging whether 
those societies lived up to the ideals they accepted and knew. Moral 
evil is the difference between what we know to be right and what we do. 
To be morally responsible for what one does, one must know what is 
right ; if there is no such knowledge, we do not say that one is immoral 
but that one is ignorant. Ignorance in several cases is not excusable ; 
but that is a different question. 


The gap between ideals and practice appears in society in several 
forms. Many forms of this gap, unfortunately, do not come under the 
control of law. Even in the case of those which come under its purview, 
there are possibilities not only of circumventing but also of defeating 
law. Evil provokes and evokes evil, unless it is checked and punished. 
It provokes evil in retaliation and evokes evil in imitation. If one goes 
scot-free after committing a crime and amasses a fortune, others will like 
to do the same. If one commits a crime against another and the latter 
finds that the law cannot help him, he takes the law into his own hands ; 
the sympathies of society are with him, but the law is against him and 
he suffers a double injury. A society in which evil spreads in either way 
becomes disorderly and the society in which it spreads in the former 
way is unhealthy in addition, since it accepts evil tacitly and denies it 
overtly. Tacit acceptance and overt denial is an additional evil. 


It is often said that, when we evaluate the culture of a people, we 
should take only the ideals they uphold, but not their practices we 
encounter. I do not know who first laid down the principle, but many 
of us were made acquainted with it first after Miss Mayo published her 
Mother India. There is truth in this principle, for in every country 
practices fall short of ideals. We expect that ideals are framed as guides 
to practices in order to transform and ennoble them. But one recluse, 
in a mood of disgust with what we saw around him, said that ideals are 
built up by some countries in contrast to practices. For instance, a 
people may be too materialistic in their practical life, but may build up 
grand idealistic philosophies. Such a phenomenon is certainly conceiv- 
able, and is sometimes true also. Such philosophies cannot be represen- 
tative of the life of the people, but only of the ideals they can build up 
in thought. Therefore, whether the ideals are representative or not of 
the actual life of the people and how far they are representative are 
reasonable questions. The question will be: Are there effective checks 
to prevent the people from acting against the ideals? If the answer is 
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affirmative, we can conclude that the people are serious about their 
ideals. 


The ideal of non-violence can be no exception to the rule that 
there have to be checks on practices wherever they deviate from ideals. 
If two men or two nations agree to adopt an ideal, there should be 
checks also on deviations. Generally people think that non-violence is 
only physical. But it is mental also. There is mental torture, just as 
there is physical torture; there is mental compulsion just as there is 
physical compulsion. In times of war, there is physical violence; and 
in times of peace, chere is mental violence. Some forms of mental 
violence are called psychologica! warfare. When a man or nation cannot 
counter an intrigue by starting another intrigue, it uses violence to cut 
down the manoeuvre or quietly suffers. Apparently there is no physical 
violence, but an intrigue hurts all the same. From the moral point of 
view, both physical and mental violence are equally evil. Gandhi wrote: 
“It has been suggested by American friends that the atom bomb will 
bring in ahimsd (non-violence) as nothing else can. It will, if it is meant 
that its destructive power will so disgust the world that it will turn away 
from violence for the time being. This is very like a man glutting him- 
self with dainties to the point of nausea and turning away from them 
only to return with redoubled zeal after the effect of nausea is well over. 
Precisely in the same manner will the world return to violence with 
renewed zeal after the effect of disgust is worn out.’* Gandhi here 
speaks of disgust, because the scale of human misery produced disgust 
in him. But it is really the horror of war that is preventing nations 
from physical cambat. Just as we think of the horrors of war, one may 
say, we should think of the horrors of peace time, unless and until mental, 
violence also is eradicated. Hate does not simulate as love in war, but 
it does so in peace. Gandhi did not mean by non-violence merely 
absence of physical violence. He added love to its connotation. How 
can there be love if there is mental violence? And how can we be sure 
that mental violence will not lead to physical violence? In the pragmatic 
world love has to be actualized in practice. It has to express itself in 
men and nations doing good to one another. Co-existence is not 
indifference to one another; it is coéperative existence, whether of 
individuals or of nations. Ina world in which every nation is somehow 
concerned about every other nation, indifferent co-existence is out of 
question. Conditions have to be created for coéperation. The spirit of 
coéperation must be aroused, and there should be preventives to check 
hostilities, mental or physical. But preventives are not guides; ideals 


4. For Pacifists, p. 83. 
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alone can be guides. 


Even within a nation there can be physical and mental violence. 
Just as there are cold war and hot war between nations, we can think of 
cold war and hot war within a nation. The latter we call civil war. The 
former takes several forms. When rivalry between two political parties 
reaches a particular point, there is a cold war and mental violence. If a 
murderer escapes law, my sense of justice is hurt. If a big businessman 
evades income tax, he is using violence against his society. If an 
important officer takes large bribes with immunity, he also is using 
violence. Examples can be multiplied. Some of these practices are 
called violations of law. But law is an expression of the conscience of 
society ; and these practices do violence against that conscience and have 
very adverse effects on it. They both provoke and evoke evil. This 
kind of violence may be called moral violence, but it is as much an evil 
as physical violence because it does not allow true ahimsd to work. And 
for the strength and solidarity of a nation, there should be effective 
checks on even moral violence. The fear of the consequences of such 
violence must be strong enough, like the fear of the consequences of 
nuclear war. 


Will a time come in the history of the moral progress of individuals 
and societies when the above checks will not be necessary? I cannot 
venture an answer. But if it comes, ahimsd will reign absolute and 
supreme. Till then checks and fear of consequences alone can help the 
propagation of ahimsd. 


So far has been given a realistic appraisal of ahimsd and of the 
success of banning nuclear weapons. Gandhi himself said that only a 
few can understand the strength of ahimsd. Those few are Christ, 
Mahavira, Buddha, and Gandhi himself. I should not be mistaken for 
one who has no faith in ahimsd, for speaking of the need for checks, fear 
of consequences and so on. But one has to be realistic in one’s attitude 
and take into consideration the realities in which the Gandhian way can 
succeed. There can be no two opinions on the Gandhian way: it is the 
most sublime. However, in order to remove possible misunderstanding, 
I may say briefly that ahimsd, in the full sense in which Gandhi understood 
the term, can succeed only if the situation in which it is used is turned 
into a moral situation. Politics, national as well as international, is certainly 
a branch of ethics. But the art and technique of politics have deprived 
it of its ethical meaning. If ahimsd is to succeed, all political situations 
have to be turned into meaningful moral situations. 
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A Study of the Meanings 
of Non-Violence... 2 


The non-resistants reject on principle all physical violence, 
whether on an individual, State or international level. There are various 
Christian sects of this type, such as the Mennonites and the Amish. They 
refuse participation in war, and also in the State by holding government 
office, voting or having recourse to the courts. They pay their taxes, 
however, and do what the state demands, as long as it is not inconsistent 
with what they consider to be their duty to God. They refuse to resist 
evil situations even by non-violent techniques, and in times of oppression 
simply hold to their beliefs and follow them—ignoring the evil as much 
as possible, and suffering their lot as part of ther religious duty. 


The non-resistants are concerned with being true to their beliefs and 
maintaining their own integrity, rather than with attempts at social 
reconstruction, many even opposing attempts to create a good society here 
on earth. A common belief of the non-resistants is that it is not possible 
for the world as a whole to become free from sin, and therefore, the 
Christian should withdraw from evil. Such influence, as they have on 
society results from their acts of goodwill (such as relief work), their 
exhortations and their example. 


The non-resistants have their roots in early Christianity. With very 
few exceptions, the early Christians refused all military service and 
subservience to the Roman emperor. The crucial change began under the 
reign of Constantine, who was converted to Christianity in 312 A. D. and 
declared it to be the State religion in 324 A. D.* After the main Christian 
groups began to turn towards the State for support and no longer refused 
participation in war, small heretical groups perpetuated the pacifist 


1. The first part of this article was published in Gdndhi Marg, October 1958. 


2. GH. Heering, The Fall of Christianity (New York, Fellowship Publications, 1943) 
p. 33. 
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A STUDY OF THE MEANINGS OF NON-VIOLENCE 


interpretation of Christianity. They were cruelly persecuted: Some of 
their names have been lost. 


In the Middle Ages and later there were many sects which sought a 
return to what they believed to be the basic gospel. Among these were the 
Albigenses or Cathari; ‘“‘Christ’s Poor”; the Waldenses, or ‘“‘The Poor 
Men of Lyons’’; the ‘“‘Humilates’’; the Bohemian Brethren, of the Church 
of the Unitas Fratrum; the revived Unitas Fratrum or the Moravian 
Church; the Schwenkfelders; the German Baptists or Dunkers; the 
Obbenites; the Mennonites; the Collegiants (which represented a 
movement for a creedless spiritual worship within the existing denomina- 
tions); the Simonians; the Socinians ; and the Brownists. Some of these 
were Anabaptist sects. 


Hershberger describes these sects thus: ‘‘Alongside the mediaeval 
church there were certain small, intimate groups of Christians who refused 
to accept a compromise with the social order. They stood aloof and 
maintained that indifference or hostility to the world which characterized 
the primitive church. These groups are known as the sects. They 
generally refused to use the law, to take the oath, to exercise domination 
over others, or to participate in war. Theirs was not an ascetic emphasis 
on heroic and vicarious achievement. It was not an opposition, in most 
cases, to the sense life or the average life of humanity, but simply an 
opposition to the social institutions of the world. 


‘The sects generally emphasized lay religion, personal ethical achieve- 
ment, religious equality, brotherly love, indifference to the state and the 
ruling classes, dislike of the law and oath, and the ideal of poverty and 
frugality. direct personal religious relationship, appeal to the primitive 
church, criticism of the theologians. They always demanded a high standard 
of moral performance. This made for small groups, of course, but 
what they lost in the spirit of universalism, they made up for in intensity 
of life This tradition of the sects was carried down from the Montanists 
and Dontanists through the Waldensians to the followers of Wycliff and 
Huss to the Anabaptists.’” . 


Describing one of the non-resistant sects, the Mennonities, C. Henry 
Smith writes: ‘They adopted bodily the faith of the peaceful type of 
Anabaptists, and that was a rejection of all civil and a great deal of the 
prevailing ecclesiastical government as unnecessary for the Christian’, 
They “went no further, however, in their opposition to the temporal 


3. Guy F. Hershberger, Quaker Pacifism and _ the Provincial Government of 
Pennsylvania 1682-1756 (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, State University of Iowa, 1935) 
ii, 194 p. 
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authority than to declare that the true church and the temporal powers had 
nothing in common and must be entirely separate; not only must the 
state not interfere with the church, but the true Christian must be entirely 
free from participating in civil matters. The temporal authority must needs 
exist, since it was instituted of God to punish the wicked, but in that work 
the Christian had no hand. This position they reached from a literal inter- 
pretation of the Sermon on the Mount, where Christ taught his disciples, 
among other things, to ‘love their enemies’ and to ‘swear not at all’. 
Hence their position involved opposition to the oath, holding of office, and 
bearing of arms.’”* 


In 1917 in America the general conference and various branches of 
the Mennonite Church united in addressing a signed ‘“‘Appeal to the 
President” in which they said: “Because of our understanding of the 
teachings of Christ and New Testament generally against war in any form, 
we can render no service, either combatant or non-combatant, under the 
military establishment, but will rather be amenable to any punishment the 
government sees fit to lay upon us as a penalty’’.® 


Active Reconciliation 


i 


The non-violence of this group, favouring the use of active good- 
will and reconciliation, is based upon principle. It refers not only to out- 
ward actions, but to personal reconciliation and improvement of one’s own 
life before attempting to change others. “Its proponents seek to accomplish 
a positive alteration in the attitude and policy of the group or person res- 
ponsible for some undesirable situation ; but they never use coercion—even 
non-violent coercion. Rather they seek to convince their opponent... . 
They place their emphasis on the positive action of goodwill which they 
will use rather than upon a catalogue of violent actions which they will 
not use.” ® A large part of the basis of this approach is the importance 
placed on the worth of every individual and the belief that he can change. 
Direct action and strategy are not involved. Tolstoy and many of his 
followers, and much of the present Society of Friends (Quakers), are propo- 
nents of this type of generic non-violence. So also are many other indivi- 
dual pacifists. 


Tolstoy rejected the use of violence under all circumstances and also 
private property and association with institutions which practise coercion 





4. Smith, The Mennonites in America, pp. 353-354. Quoted by Clarence Marsh Case, 
Non-violent Coercion : A Study in Methods of Social Pressure (New York, The Century 
Company, 1923) p. 78f. 

5. Quoted in Case, op. cit., p. 136f. 

6. Theodore Paullin, Introduction to Non-violence (Philadelphia, Penn., Pacifist 
Research Bureau, 1944) p. 43. 
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over men. Tolstoy depended upon the power of example and goodwill 
to influence men. He sought a regeneration of society as a whole through 
the practice of love in all one’s relationships, simple living, self-service, and 
the persuasion of others to follow this way of life.” In Tolstoy’s own 
words: “‘... it is this acknowledgement of the law of love as the supreme 
law of human life, and this clearly expressed guidance for conduct resulting 
from the Christian teaching of love, embracing enemies and those who 
hate, offend, and curse us, that constitute the peculiarity of Christ’s 
teaching, and by giving to the doctrine of love, and to the guidance 
flowing therefrom, an exact and definite meaning, inevitably involves a 
complete change of the established organization of life, not only in 
Christendom, but among all the nations of the earth.”’® ‘The time will 
come—it is already coming—when the Christian principles of equality and 
fraternity, community of property, non-resistance of evil by force, will 
appear just as natural and simple as the principles of family or social life 
seem to us now.’’® “‘The Christian will not dispute with any one, nor 
attack any one, nor use violence against any one. On the contrary, he will 
bear violence without opposing it. But by this very attitude to violence, 
he will not only himself be free, but will free the whole world from all 
external power.” 7° 


George Fox and the early Quakers recognised religious experience as 
the final authority in religion, in place of the Scriptures which were the 
authority of the non-resistant sects and other Protestants. The Friends 
believe that the life of every person, however degraded, has worth and is 
guided by an Inner Light (sometimes called ‘‘the spirit of Christ’’). This 
rules out any right to constrain man by means of violence. Also involved 
in it is the conviction that men should live the kind of life which removes 
the occasion for wars and builds a world of peace. Friends in general have 
not completely rejected the use of force by a civil government " and often 
today work for the adoption of legislation and sometimes hold office, even 
as judges. 


Early Quakers, believing in the imminence of the spiritual regenera- 
tion of the world, eventually identified themselves with the civil govern- 
ment, expecting to administer to affairs of state on the principles of love, 
kindness and goodwill. With most Quakers there was a fundamental 


7. See Leo Tolstoy The Kingdom of God is Within You (Boston, L.C. Page, 1951) ; 
—,What Then Must We Do? (Oxford University Press) 281 p. 


8. Tolstoy, “The Law of Force and the Law of Love”, The Fortnightly Review 
(London, Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 1909) p. 474. 


9. Tolstoy, The Kingdom of God is Within You (London, William Heinemann, 1894) 
p. 160. 
10. Ibid, p. 306f. 


11. See Hershberger, op. cit. 
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difference between the use of force in personal relations and by the military 
on one hand, and by a civil government on the other. After some years of 
Quaker administration in Pennsylvania, the Quakers withdrew from the 
government. There is variation in opinion on the matter among present- 
day Quakers, many of whom are not pacifists. Quakers have made large 
efforts at international relief and reconstruction, international conciliation 
and peace education, social reform activities and conscientious objection. 


Quakers describe their belief in peace in such terms as these: “‘The 
conviction that the spirit of Christ dwells in the souls of all men is the 
source of our refusal to take part in war, and of our opposition to slavery 
and oppression in every form. We believe that the primary Christian duty 
in relation to others is to appeal to that of God in them and, therefore, 
any method of oppression or violence that renders such an appeal impossi- 
ble must be set on one side.’’ !” 


‘There is a right and possible way for the family of nations to live 
together at peace... . It is the way of active, reconciling love, of overcoming 
evil with good. We feel an inward compulsion, which we cannot disregard, 
to strive to follow the way of constructive goodwill, despite the sense of 
our own shortcomings and despite the failure, in which we have shared, to 
labour sufficiently for the Kingdom of God on earth.” 


“The fundamental ground of our opposition to war is religious and 
ethical. It attaches to the nature of God as revealed in Christ and to the 
nature of man as related to Him... . The only absolute ground for an 
unalterable and inevitable opposition to war is one which attaches to the 
inherent nature of right and wrong, one which springs out of the conscious- 
ness of obligation to what the enlightened soul knows ought to be.” This 
peace testimony ‘‘never was ‘adopted’.” For “‘it is not a policy; it is a 
conviction of the soul. It cannot be followed at one time and surrendered 
at another time. . .. The Christian way of life revealed in the New Testament, 
the voice of conscience revealed in the soul, the preciousness of personality 
revealed in the transforming force of love, and the irrationality revealed 
in modern warfare, either together or singly, present grounds which for 
those who feel them make participation in war under any conditions 
impossible.”” Friends “do not rest their case on sporadic texts. They find 
themselves confronted with a Christianity, the Christianity of the Gospels, 
that calls for a radical transformation of man, for the creation of a new 


. The Book of Discipline, part 1, “Christian Life, Faith and Thought’, London 
ag Be 320. Quoted ™ Sidney Lucas, The Quaker Message (Wallingford, 
Pa., Pendle Hill, 1948) p. 38f. 

13. Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, Arch Street, Statement on Peace, adopted by the 
Yearly Meeting, 1942. Quoted by Lucas, op. cit., p. 43 
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type of person and for the building of a new social order, and they take 
this with utmost seriousness as a thing to be ventured and tried” 4 


Persons sharing the ‘‘active reconciliation’ beliefs often prefer a 
rather quietist approach to social problems, disliking anything akin to 
“agitation” or “‘trouble”. Some of them may thus oppose non-violent 
resistance and direct action (including strikes, boycotts etc.,) and even out- 
spoken verbal statements, believing such methods to be violent in spirit, 
perhaps even immoral, and harmful in their effects on the opponent. They 
would prefer much more quiet methods, such as personal representations, 
letters and private deputations. 


Moral Resistance 


Believers in “‘moral resistance’ —a matter of principle—are con- 
vinced that evil should be resisted, but only by peaceful and moral means. 
The emphasis on individual moral responsibility is an important part of this 
approach. ‘Moral resistance’’ includes both a personal refusal of indivi- 
duais to participate in evil—such as war or, earlier, slavery—and an 
imperative for individuals to do something actively against the evil, such as 
speaking, writing or preaching. Non-violent resistance and direct action 
are not ruled out, though the major emphasis is usually placed upon edu- 
cation, persuasion and individual example. Believers in ‘‘moral resistance”’ 
in Western society, although lacking an over-all social analysis or 
comprehensive program of social change, generally favour gradual social 
reform through such methods as legislation, education and efforts to 
influence government officials. 


The pacifism of various peace societies in New England during the 
middle of the last century was of this type. Adin Ballou and William 
Lloyd Garrison (of anti-slavery fame) were well-known spokesmen for 
these groups.’ A part of the “Declaration of Sentiments” (written by 
Garrison) adopted by the Peace Convention, Boston, 18-20 September 
1838 reads: ‘‘We register our testimony, not only against all wars, 
whether offensive or defensive, but all prepartions for war. ... Hence we 
deem it unlawful to bear arms or to hold a military office. .. . As a measure 
of sound policy ... as well as on the ground of allegiance to-Him who is 
King of Kings and Lord of Lords, we cordially adopt the Non-Resistance 


14, ‘Friends and War: A New Statement of the Quaker Position, adopted by the 
World Conference of All Friends, 1920’’. Quoted by Case, op. cit., p. 138f. 

15. These societies were often called ‘“‘non-resistance” societies. This is one of the 
cases where a single term in this field has been used with a variety of meanings. 
The term ‘“‘non-resistance’’ was also used by Tolstoy in a sense which differs from 
the ‘‘non-resistance” type as defined in this article. Adin Ballou, although using 
the term “‘non-resistance’’, makes it clear he advocates a moral resistance to evil. 
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principle, being confident that it provides for all possible consequences, 
will ensure all things needful to us, is armed with omnipotent power, and 
must ultimately triumph over every assailing force... . 


“But while we shall adhere to the doctrine of Non-Resistance and 
passive submission to enemies, we purpose, ina moral and spiritual sense, 
to speak and act boldly; to assail iniquity, in high places and in low 
places; to apply our principles to all existing civil, political, legal and 
ecclesiastical institutions... . We shall employ lecturers, circulate tracts 
and publications, form societies, and petition our state and national 
governments, in relation to the subject of universal peace. It will be our 
leading object to devise ways and means for effecting a radical change in 
the views, feelings and practices of society, respecting the sinfulness of war 
and the treatment of enemies.” '° 


“The term non-resistance... requires very considerable qualifi- 
cations. I use it as applicable only to the conduct of human beings 
towards human beings—not towards the inferior animals, inanimate things 
or satanic influences. ... But [ go further, and disclaim using the terms to 
express absolute passivity even towards human beings. I claim the right to 
offer the utmost moral resistance, not sinful, of which God has made me 
capable, to every manifestation of evil among mankind. Nay, I hold it my 
duty to offer such moral resistance. In this sense my very non-resistance 
becomes the highest kind of resistance to evil. ... There is an uninjurious, 
benevolent physical force. There are cases in which it would not only be 
allowable, but in the highest degree commendable, to restrain human beings 
by this kind of force ... as maniacs, the delirious, the intoxicated, etc. And 
in cases where deadly violence is inflicted with deliberation and malice of 
forethought, one may nobly throw his body as a temporary barrier between 
the destroyer and his helpless victim, choosing to die in that position, 
rather than be a passive spectator. Thus another most important qualifi- 
cation is given to the term non-resistance.... It is simply non-resistance 
of injury with injury—evil with evil.” '” 


Garrison states his interpretation of ‘“‘non resistance” in these terms: 
‘““Non-Resistance is ...a state of activity, ever fighting the good fight of 
faith, ever foremost to assail unjust power, ever struggling for liberty, 
equality, fraternity, in no national sense, but in a world-wide spirit. It is 


16. William Lloyd Garrison; the Story of his Life Told by his Children, Vol. Ul 
(New York, The Century Co., 1885) p.:230. Quoted in Fanny Garrison Villard, 
William Lloyd Garrison on Non-Resistance (New York, The Nation Press, 1924) 
p. 25-28. 

17. Ballou, Christian Non-Resistance, In All Its Important Bearings, Illustrated and 
Defended (Philadelphia, J. Miller M’Kim, 1846) p. 10. 
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A STUDY OF THE MEANINGS OF NON-VIOLENCE 


passive only in this sense—that it will not return evil for evil, nor give 
blow for blow, nor resort to murderous weapons for protection or 
defence.” 18 


He illustrates the ‘‘moral resistance”’ attitude towards methods to be 
used in a social struggle in his speech at the New England Abolitionists 
Convention, Boston, 26 May 1958: ‘“‘When the anti-slavery cause was 
launched it was baptized in the spirit of peace.... 1 do not believe that 
the weapons of liberty ever have been, or ever can be, the weapons of 
despotism. I know that those of despotism are the sword, the revolver, 
the cannon, the bomb shell ; and, therefore, the weapons to which tyrants 
cling, and upon which they depend, are not the weapons for me, as a 
friend of liberty. I will not trust.the war spirit anywhere in the universe 
of God, because the experience of six thousand years proves it not to be at 
all reliable in such a struggle as ours.... I pray you, Abolitionists, still 
adhere to that truth.... Blood... shall not flow through any counsel of 
mine. Much asI detest the oppression exercised by the Southern slave- 
holder, he is a man, sacred before me. ... I have no other weapon to wield 
against him but the simple truth of God, which is the great instrument for 
the overthrow of all iniquity and the salvation of the world.” !° 


A very large part of contemporary Western pacifists is of this type, 
although there is variation within the membership of most of the pacifist 
organizations. The U.S. Fellowship of Reconciliation (a religious, largely 
Christian, pacifist organisation), for example, contains members sharing the 
non-resistance and active reconciliation positions, although it is probable 
that a very large percentage belong in the moral resistance category. The 
organization's Statement of Purpose largely reflects this position : 


‘Although members do not bind themselves to any exact form of 
words, they refuse to participate in any war or to sanction military 
preparations ; they work to abolish war and to foster goodwill among 
nations, races and classes ; they strive to build a social order which will 
suffer no individual or groups to be exploited for the profit or pleasure of 
another, and which will ensure to all the means for realizing the best 
possibilities of life; they advocate such ways of dealing with offenders 
against society as shall transform the wrongdoer rather than _ inflict 
retributive punishment ; they endeavour to show reverence for personality 
—in the home, in the education of children, in association with those of 
other classes, nationalities and races; they seek to avoid bitterness and 


18. Selections from the Writings and Speeches of William Lloyd Garrison 
(Boston, R.F. Wallcut, 1852.) p. 88. Quoted in Villard, op. cit. p. 30. 


19. William Lloyd Garrison; the Story of His Life Told by his Children, Vol. 11 
(New York, 1889) p. 473. Quoted in Villard, op. cit., p. 34-37. 
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contention, and to maintain the spirit of self-giving love while engaged in 
the struggle to achieve these purposes.” ”° 


A non-Western example of “‘moral resistance” is the pacifism of the 
traditional Hopi Indian Nation. They are now seeking to spread their 
views which they believe may be helpful to other people. Dan Kachongva, 
leading adviser and spokesman of the traditional Hopis, says that people 
are turning away from the Life Plan of the Great Spirit. ‘‘Each and every 
human being knows these simple instructions upon which are based all the 
various Life Plans and religions of the Great Spirit’’, he said. The laws of 
the Great Spirit must be followed even though they might conflict with 
other “‘laws’’. All the various instructions of the Great Spirit came from 
“the seed of one basic instruction: ‘You must not kill; you must love 
your neighbour as yourself’. From this one commandment to respect and 
reverence life, came all the other commandments : to tell the truth, to share 
what we have ; to live together so we can help each other out ; to take care 
of our children and old people, the sick and strangers, friends and 
enemies ; to not get drunk, or commit adultery, or lie or cheat, or steal, or 
get rich, because all these negative acts cause fights and struggles which 
divide the community into groups too small to support and carrry on the 
life stream.” *! 


Selective Non-Violence 


The chief characteristic of ‘‘selective non-violence” is the refusal 
to participate in particular violent conflicts, usually international wars. In 
certain other situations the same persons might be willing to use violence 
to accomplish the desired ends. The two most obvious examples are 
the international Socialists, especially during World War I, and 
Jehovah’s Witnesses. Also included are non-pacifist anarchists, objectors 
primarily concerned with authoritarianism, and other non-pacifists who 
believe that the manufacture and use of nuclear weapons can never be 
justified. 


The international Socialists object to war because, they declare, 
it is a product of capitalism, and there is no reason why the workers of 
one country should fight the workers of another when the real enemy of 


20. You Asked About the F.O.R. (Nyack, N.Y., Fellowship of Reconciliation, n.d.) 
3. 

21. Craig, ‘‘Preface to a Review of the Hotevilla Meeting of Religious Peoples”, 
MS., 7p. Quoted in Sharp, ‘“‘The Hopi Message of Peace for All Mankind”, 
Peace News, 14 December 1956, p. 6-7. See also, George Yamada, Editor, The 
Great Resistance: A Hopi Anthology (The Editor, Rm. 825, 5 Beekman St., New York 
City 38) 75 p. 
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A STUDY OF THE MEANINGS OF NON-VIOLENCE 


the workers of all countries is capitalism. Most, but not all,2? of the 
Socialist objectors to World War I would have participated in a violent 
revolution of the working people to abolish capitalism, imperialism and 
greed, and to bring in the codperative commonwealth. Their objections 
were intimately tied up with their conception of the class struggle. This 
conception is reflected in the 1917 St Louis Manifesto, overwhelmingly 
approved by the Socialist Party, U.S.A. : 


“The Socialist Party of the United States in the present grave 
crisis reaffirms its allegiance to the principle of internationalism and 
working-class solidarity the world over, and proclaims its unalterable 
opposition to the war just declared by the government of the United 
States. ... The mad orgy of death which is now convulsing unfortunate 
Europe was caused by the conflict of capitalist interests in European 
countries. In each of these countries the workers were oppressed and 
exploited. ... The ghastly war in Europe... was the logical outcome of 
the competitive capitalist system. ... Our entrance into the European war 
was instigated by the predatory capitalists of the United States who 
boast of the enormous profits of seven billion dollars from the manufac- 
ture and sale of munitions and war supplies and from the exportation of 
American foodstuffs and other necessities.. .. We brand the declaration 
of war by our government as a crime against the people of the United 
States and against the nations of the world.’’* 


The same majority report also stated: ‘‘... the only struggle which 
would justify the workers in taking up arms is the great struggle of the 
working class of the world to free itself from economic exploitation and 
political oppression . . .”4. 


At a party State Convention in Canton, Ohio, Eugene Debs 
declared : ‘‘The master class has always declared the wars; the subject 
class has always fought the battles. The master class has had all to gain 
and nothing to lose, while the subject class has had nothing to gain and 
all to lose—especially their lives.”*® On trial in 1918 for violation of the 
U.S. Sedition Act on ten counts allegedly committed during that speech, 
Debs told the jury: “It (the St Louis Manifesto) said, in effect, to 
the people, especially the workers, of all countries, ‘Quit going to war. 


22. Some of the Socialists were objectors to all forms of social violence. Whether 
US. Socialist leader, Eugene V. Debs would have used violent means for the 
socialist revolution is problematical. His statements on this are sometimes 
contradictory. 

23. Quoted in Ray Ginger, The Bending Cross; A Biography of Eugene V. Debs 
(New Brunswick, Rutgers University Press, 1949) p. 34/1f. 

24. Quoted by Case, op.cit., p. 260. 

25. Ginger, op.cit., p. 358. 
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Stop murdering one another for the profit and glory of the ruling 
classes. Cultivate the arts of peace. Humanize humanity. Civilize 
civilization’ ”’.* 


In Britain, the Independent Labour Party; in the United States, 
the Socialist Party, U.S.A., and the Socialist Labour Party ; in Russia, 
the Bolsheviki: and in Germany, the group of Socialists led by Karl 
Liebnecht and Rosa Luxemburg opposed World War I. Most other 
Socialist groups abandoned the Socialist doctrine on war at that time. 
Only a few Socialists opposed World War II on similar grounds. The 
Socialist Party, U.S.A. (only a remnant of the earlier party), for example, 
tried to maintain a position of “neutrality” on the war, neither supporting 
nor opposing it, while some of its members gave full support, some gave 
critical support, and some opposed it. In most countries, Socialist groups 
fully supported the war. 


Jehovah’s Witnesses?’ also object to particular violent conflicts. 
They regard all governments that took part in World War II as being 
equally guilty. The existing governments of all nations are regarded as 
being ruled by Satan; the Witnesses declare that the existing governments 
have failed because they merely rendered lip service to morality. To 
support any such government is to support Satan and to deny God. 
The present wars are regarded as merely a sign of the end of an age and 
a preliminary worldly step before the righteous King Jesus soon returns 
to establish his heavenly rule on earth. The people of goodwill will 
survive the Battle of Armageddon, which will be fought by angels against 
Satan’s organization, ‘“‘carry out the divine mandate to ‘fill the earth’ with 
a righteous race’.** The Witnesses are not prohibited from using 
violence in their personal relationships or in resisting persecution, as they 
once were. If God were concerned with the present wars, as he was with 
some earlier ones, they would be willing to fight. The Witnesses were 
sent to conscientious objector camps, interned, imprisoned, or sent to 
concentration camps by both sides during World War II.” 


Stroup, in his study of the movement, writes: ‘“‘The law of God 
forbids the Witnesses to engage in war. The view has commonly been taken 


26. Ibid., p. 370f. 

27. Founded in 1872 by Charles Taze Russell in Allegeny, Pennsylvania, U.S.A, 
They have been known under various names. including in some countries, The 
International Bible Students Association. See Herbert Hewitt Stroup, The Jehovah's 
Witnesses (New York, The Columbia University Press, 1945) p. 2f. 

28. Quoted from the official statement of belief that appears regularly in The Watch 
Tower, Official publication of the Witnesses. Quoted by Stroup, op.cit., p. 139. 
For a brief, but fuller, account of this conception, see the excerpt from the decision in 
an Appellate Court of South Africa, quoted in Stroup, op. cit., p. 140f. 


29. See Ibid., p. 147 and 166. 
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A STUDY OF THE MEANINGS OF NON-VIOLENCE 


that they are pacifists. Such they are not, for they feel that they must 
often employ physical force to resist persecution, and they also believe 
that Jehovah has engaged in and encouraged wars between peoples. The 
Witnesses will not engage in the present war [World War II] because 
they think that Jehovah is not concerned with it; otherwise they would 
be quite willing to fight. Most of them believe that Satan is ‘running the 
whole show’ and therefore they will have nothing to do with it. This is 
similar to their attitude towards the first World War. The Witnesses 
were interned by both sides, because the Society boldly stated that the 
war was being fought by equally selfish interests and without the sanction 
of God. Their own fight, they declared, was not fought with ‘carnal 
weapons’: it was a battle of cosmic proportions with the adversary of 
every man, Satan.” 


The position of certain non-pacifist but anti-war anarchists would 
come under this classification also. Their position is similar to that of 
the international Socialists, in that they under certain circumstances would 
be willing to use violence to abolish the existing order of society to bring 
in the classless, stateless, and warless society of their dreams. For 
example, both the principals charged with murder in the famous Sacco- 
Vanzetti case had gone to Mexico during World War I to avoid military 
conscription.*! In the last interview with W.G. Thompson before their 
execution, Vanzetti said “the feared that nothing but violent resistance 
could ever overcome the selfishness which was the basis of the present 
organization of society and make the few willing to perpetuate a system 
which enabled them to exploit the many’’.*” 


In his speech to the court on9 April 1927, anarchist Vanzetti said : 
“.,. the jury were hating us because we were against the war, and the 
jury don’t know that it makes any difference between a man that is 
against the war because he believes that the war is unjust, because he 
hates no country, because he is a cosmopolitan, and a man that is against 
the war because he is in favour of the other country ... and therefore, a 
spy, an enemy.... We are not men of that kind.... We were against 
the war because we did not believe in the purpose for which they say 
that war was fought. We believed that the war is wrong... We believe 
more now than ever that the war was wrong, and we are against war 
more now than ever, and I am glad to be on the doomed scaffold if I 
can say to mankind, ‘Look out.... All that they say to you, all that 
they have promised to you—it was a lie, it was an illusion, it was a 


30. Ibid., p. 165f. 


31. Marion Denman Frankfurter and Gardner Jackson, Editors, The Letters of 
Sacco and Vanzetti (New York, The Vanguard Press, 1930) p. 3 and 78. 
32. Ibid., p. 404. 
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cheat, it was a fraud, it was acrime....’ Where is the mora good that 
the war has given to the world? Where is the spiritual progress that we 
have achieved from the war? Where are the security of life, the security 
of the things that we possess for our necessity? Where are the respect 
for human life? Where are the respect and the admiration for the good 
characteristics and the good of human nature? Never before the war 
as now have there been so many crimes, so much corruption, so much 
degeneration as there is now”.** 


Also included in the category of “‘selective non-violence” are a 
number of individuals whose objection to participation in modern wars is 
not essentially an objection to violence per se, but rather to authori- 
tarianism in government, institutions and even individuals. They have 
thus refused to codperate with military conscription and have received the 
consequences of such non-codperation. Norman Thomas* mentions a 
type of “‘conscientious objection by radicals (which) was based rather on 
an objection to conscription rather than to killing’ and Case says: “A 
type of objector... directs his protest against conscription in and of 
itself, without regard for the right or wrong of war in general or of the 
particular war in question.’’*> Their objection is to ordering individuals 
around, as contrasted to allowing their free action and development. 
They may, however, use violence in their personal lives. Some of these 
oppose participation in modern war because they view it as an extreme 
development of both regimentation and violence. 


Those individuals who now believe that preparations for nuclear war 
cannot under any conditions be justified, though} they believe that 
war with earlier weapons has, at least at times, been justified, are also 
included in this category of ‘‘selective non-violence’. 


(To be continued) 


33. Ibid., p. 370f. 
34. Ina letter to Clarence Marsh Case, quoted in Case, op, cit., p. 261f. 
35. Case, op. cit., p. 261. 
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GANDHI MEMORABILIA 





A Memorandum 


Drafted by Gandhi, 1939 


This document is being published here to give readers 
an intimate view of Gandhi at work with his pen. 
The language, spelling and punctuation are given 
exactly as they are in the “first draft”. The revisions, 
excluding obvious slips of thé pen, are indicated in 
footnotes'. To students of recent Indian history it 
will be clear that the first person singular throughout 
this memorandum indicates Gandhi’s close friend 
and associate, Jamnalal Bajaj, for whom he 
apparently drafted it. 


First draft 


The President, 
Council of State, 


Jaipur 


Sir, 


The following order dated 16th Dec* 
29th December last* at Sawai Madhupur whilst 1 was on my way to 
Jaipur*. 


1. Except where otherwise shown, all of the following footnotes record the word or 


words deleted by Gandhi in the course of his revision. 


2. 
3 
4. 





... whilst I was... 
.+.—in Jaipur State. 
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A slightly reduced facsimile of page two of the 
memorandum, which gives a vivid idea of the 
way Gandhi worked with his pen. 
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A MEMORANDUM DRAFTED BY GANDHI 


2. °*The order came as a painful surprise to me. At the station | 


had over an hour’s chat with Mr F. S. Young 1.G.P who was persuading 
me not to commit a breach of the order. I did not need much persuasion 
as® in a discussion with G’ of the possibility of such an order being 
served on me he had advised me not to break the order immediately but 
to consider the whole situation® in consultation with him before taking 
any final step. 


3. Accordingly I suspended my journey & proceeded to Delhi 
After having conferred with friends & fellow workers and finally G® I have 
come to the conclusion that on Ist February next I should commit a 
breach of the order unless it is unconditionally revoked’ before that 
date.!!_ The authorities knew! that a public appeal'® was issued’! by me 
on Ist November on behalf of the Jaipur Rajya Praja Mandal of which I 
am President, that as famine had overtaken Shekhawati & other parts 
famine work was to be undertaken by the Mandal to the exclusion of all 
other activity. They were also aware that on a newspaper report having 
appeared to the effect that C D.!° was to be started in Jaipur I had issued 
a flat contradiction. 


4. I do not know what had happened on or before 16th December 
to warrant the passing of the order in anticipation of my seeking to enter 
Jaipur State. I note that on the same date a notification was published 
in the State Gazette stating that an emergency has’ arisen which makes it 
necessary to provide against instigation to the illegal refusal to the pay- 
ment of certain liabilities." Seeing that the order against my entry was 
passed the same day, it is reasonable to assume that'* in the opinion of 
the authorities I wouild be connected with the feared’® movement of illegal 
refusal of taxes. Surely if the authorities had any such fear of my leading 


5. On that [day] I had heard that an order had been passed but when it was actually 
served on me, it came asa painful... 


6. ... in consultation with friends I had decided not... 

7. [= Gandhi.] 

8. ... and take whatever step I took with due deliberation 

9. [= Gandhi. | 

10. . .with the full... 

1.. Phadmo... 

12. ... well that I had no intention whatsoever of doing any work other than that of 


relieving the distress caused by the famine in Shekhawati & other parts of the state. 
13. notice 


14. made 

15. [= Civil Disobedience. | 
16. had 

17. [Sic.) 


18. ...myna[me]... 
19. threat[ened | 
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such a movement, they might have at least ascertained from me as to the 
truth or otherwise of the information in their possession. They knew me 
sufficiently to feel sure that I would not conceal the truth”® from them. 


5. Indeed the authorities know that if I rendered help to the people 
which I did try to do I rendered them help during the recent! crisis in 
Sikar. They knew” that my offices were used entirely on behalf of peace. 


6. My surprise may be better imagined than I can describe it when 
I learnt from the order that my presence & activities are™* likely to lead to 
a breach of the peace ‘& that therefore it is considered necessary in the 
public interest and for the maintenance of public tranquility to prohibit 
your (my) entry within the Jaipur State.’ I have no hesitation in saying 
that the notice belies the whole of my public career. 


7. TI observe that I have been described as of Wardha. I hope this 
is a slip for the Jaipur state surely. I am of ® Jaipur. I do not cease to be 
of Jaipur because I have interests in Wardha and elsewhere. 


8. It has therefore become a serious question for my co-workers & 
me to consider our position in the state. 


9. The Praja Mandal was started in the July of 1931 & reorganized 
in Nov. 1936. It has a constitution. It has many distinguished men of 
Jaipur state as its members. It had hitherto carried on its activities within 
the four corners of the Jaipur laws and submitted even to irksome and 
illiberal restrictions regarding meetings & processions. 


10. But®* the order served on me has opened the eyes of the 
Mandal. It has come to the conclusion that it must resort to civil 
disobedience if civil liberty is not guaranteed and meetings?’ processions 
and forming of associations are not allowed without let or hindrance so 
long as they observe strict non-violence. 


11. Ishould define the scope of our activity. There is no mistake 
as to our goal. We want responsible Government under the aegis of the 


20. anything 


2i.. Ite 

22. know 

23. I was entirely 

24, were 

25. ... the Jaipur State and have a stake in it. 
26. But we have now... 

a 

28. ... at this stage... 


29. Responsible Government 
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We will however if we are* left free, prepare the people for responsible 
government. For us the preparation consists in seeking redress of 
grievances of all classes of the people & carrying on constructive activities*! 
such as* introduction of handspinning & other cottage industries, prohibi- 
tion, removal of untouchability, communal unity.** The Mandal has no 
desire whatsoever of preaching non payment of taxes at this stage. If we 
secure the cooperation of the state in our essentially peaceful & life build- 
ing activities and in the redress of admitted grievances there** never need 
be any resort to non payment of taxes. But should it unfortunately 
become a necessity, the Mandal will give the state authorities ample notice 
of its intention to do so. For the Mandal stands for open honourable and 
strictly non-violent methods. Therefore what I am* pleading for is full 
liberty to the Mandal to carry®* on its perfectly constitutional activity 
without let or hindrance. If however this reasonable request is not granted 
before the 3lst date of this month, I shall be reluctantly compelled to 
attempt to enter the state in spite of the order and the Mandal will hold 
itself free to take such steps as it may deem necessary for its self-expres- 
sion consistent with human dignity. 


12. *’The Mandal holds that to do less will be to commit civil 
suicide. I trust that the Council of State will not put any such strain upon 
the loyalty of the people of the State including myself.* 


30. ns SETO..s 

a 

32. ... including the... 

33. If the Council can remove... 
34. we 

SS. coc it aow)... 

36. for carrying 

37. we hold 


* Reproduced, with the permission of the Navajivan Trust, from photostats in our 
collection. 
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B. PATTABHI SITARAMAYYA 


Gandhi and the 
Indian National Congress 


There was once raised a question whether Gandhi made the 
Congress or the Congress made Gandhi. The question was found difficult 
to answer for the truth lay in the realization that they have really made 
each other. It is well-known now how when he returned finally to India 
from South Africa, it was proposed that he should succeed to the place of 
Gopala Krishna Gokhale, who had died in February 1915. But when 
the proposition lacked unanimity of support, he was no longer attracted 
by it. As ill-luck would have it, Sir Pherozshah Mehta, the leader 
of moderate politics, passed away in November 1915. 


Earlier Gandhi had been advised to see Gokhale as well as Tilak. 
This was in 1896 when Gandhi visited Poona and wanted to organize a 
meeting on the problem of Indians in South Africa. He had at first seen 
Lokamfanya Tilak and, on his advice, Gokhale as well. Gandhi’s estimate 
of the two is worth recalling. Tilak appeared to him like the Himdlayas 
— great and lofty, but unapproachable—while Gokhale appeared like the 
holy Ganges in which he could confidently take a plunge. Another 
version of the comparison has been given as being found in Gandhi's 
autobiography, but this is the version he gave me orally when looking 
over this passage in the History of the Congress in 1935 at Wardha. 


Gandhi’s non-coéperation movement was approved in September 
1920 at the special session of the Congress held in Calcutta. Thus the 
period from 1917 to 1920 was the period of transition. During these years 
Gandhi made his first experiments in non-coéperation in regard to illegal 
exactions by the European planters in Champdran, to the remission of 
taxation in Khaira, the outbreak of dacoities in Borsad, and, finally, in 
regard to the raising of the wages of the Ahmedabad mill labourers 
(1918)—the last being achieved by a fast unto death. 
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GANDHI AND THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 


Gandhi began to attend the Congress from 1915—as a visitor in that 
year. In 1916 he failed to be elected as a member of the Subjects’ 
Committee and was nominated to a place thereon by the President, In 
1917 when I moved a proposition for separating the Andhra Provincial 
Congress Committee from that of Madras, while Lokamanya Tilak 
supported me, Gandhi urged that such questions might wait til! after the 
main question of self-government was solved. That was disppointing to 
me because our object in re-organizing the Congress Provinces on the basis 
of regional languages was to secure homogeneity of composition in popula- 
tion in each Congress Circle at first and finally in each Province. In 
December 1917 I had a two and a half hours’ struggle with the President 
of the year, Annie Besant, and ultimately got my amendment passed by the 
Subjects’ Committee in favour of an Andhra Provincial Congress 
Committee. 


The circumstances under which Gandhi applied the principles of 
non-codperation, passive resistance, Civil Disobedience and satydgraha to 
the Congress strategy in its fight against the British, are well known and 
may be briefly recalled. The First World War broke out in August 1914 
and Gandhi returned finally to India in 1915. He began to help the 
British in recruiting for the war, but at a Conference convened by Lord 
Willingdon in Bombay and by Lord Chelmsford in Delhi he urged that 
the British should grant some token of self-government for the Indians. 
Tilak was not invited and Gandhi having gone to the Conference himself 
urged Tilak to attend, but the latter declined. Tilak’s position was that 
the Indians should be admitted as officers and in that case he would 
cooperate in the war effort. He sent a cheque for Rs 50,000 to Gandhi 
as proof of his sincerity, but the cheque was returned by the latter as he 
did not believe in coupling conditions with codperation in the war effort. 


Thousands of young men were put in prison by Government as a 
preventive measure against anarchy. And when in 1918, on the eve of the 
declaration of the armistice, the Rowlatt Committee was appointed to look 
into the records of the detenus and suggest permanent legal measures in 
place of the ordinances by which the British were ruling the country, and in 
consequence the Committee had advised the passing of two Bills which 
were introduced into the Imperial Legislative Conncil in Delhi, 
Gandhi stepped into the field and proposed a campaign of satydgraha 
in April 1919 to fight these two reactionary measures. Unfortunately 
violence broke out in Delhi, Ahmedabad, Viramgam and other places and 
Gandhi withdrew the satydgraha movement in July 1919. One of the bills 
was passed and one was withdrawn by Government. 


All this gave birth to acute public agitation and for the first time, in 
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the year 1919, when the year’s annual session of the Congress was to be 
held in Amritsar, the British did not contenance the idea of the Congress 
being held in a city which had always been the chief centre of recruiting 
of the Sikh soldiery for the ‘‘Army in India”. Mark. the expression, which 
was the name applied to India’s army then and until freedom was granted 
to India on 15 August 1947. It was only since that the old nomenclature 
of “‘Army in India” became changed into ‘the Indian Army’. Events 
began with the urgent summons sent to Dr Satyapal and Dr Kitchlu, the 
former a doctor and the latter a lawyer, by the Collector and District 
Magistrate of Amritsar. They readily responded on the morning of 6 
April, but they never returned to their homes having been spirited away to 
an unknown place. Naturally suspicion was aroused in the public mind, 
and a crowd of 10,000 people wanted to cross the railway level crossing 
in order to go to the Collector’s residence, but they were turned back and, 
on their refusing to obey, were shot by the military pickets posted at the 
crossing. Four people died and the crowd of ten thousand carried their 
comrades in procession back into the city, where they lost their balance, 
gave the go-by to non-violence and attacked English banks and mercantile 
offices and killed some of the officers, by setting fire to the buildings. This 
gave rise to reprisals, and violence broke out at Lahore, Kasiir, Gujranvala 
and other places. These places were handed over to the military by the 
civil officials as from 10 April 1919. Attacks and counter-attacks took 
place, and in a lane where an English woman was said to have been 
attacked while riding a cycle the people dwelling in it as well as all those 
entering it and leaving it were made to crawl on their bellies. Young 
students of Lahore were made to walk in the hot sun a distance of 19 miles 
in all, while the temperature stood at 108 degrees in the shade, to give 
their attendance twice a day, and one student died. 


The worst of the events took place in the Jallianvala Bagh, which 
was no garden area as the name suggested but a dry, barren place to 
which the entrance from the market was only some 12 feet wide. On 
13 April, the new year’s day is observed in India by certain states which 
observe the solar year. Pafijab is one such and every year on that day 
great festivities and public meetings are held. General Dyer was given 
charge of the city of Amritsar. Twenty thousand people, men, women 
and children, gathered at the place in the evening in response to an 
invitation by tom-tom to celebrate the new ygar’s day. In the evening 
General Dyer took an armoured car to the place, but the passage leading 
to the Bagh being too narrow to allow the car in, the soldiers who were 
50 Europeans and 150 Indians were marched inside the Bagh, the former 
being placed behind and the latter in front with the obvious object of 
directing the English guns against the Indian soldiers if the latter refused 
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GANDHI AND THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 


to fire. When the soldiers entered there was a person named Hansrdj 
standing on a central mound and haranguing the audience. He was 
believed to be an agent provocateur. General Dyer in his evidence before 
the Royal Commission appointed later said that he had given three 
minutes notice for the audience of twenty thousand to disperse —a feat 
obviously impossible of performance. He also stated that 1,600 rounds 
were fired and the firing only stopped when the supply was exhausted. What 
shocked the civilized world was, apart from the massacre, the monstrous 
neglect of the injured without even water being allowed them to quench 
their thirst. 


The Rowlatt bills and the Jallianvala Bagh massacre were sufficient 
provocations to rouse Gandhi’s sense of horror, but there was a third 
stimulus to the sense of national self-respect. The Arabs were offered by 
General Allenby the restoration of all those homelands which had once 
belonged to them but which were under the occupation of Turks, and this 
solemn pledge was broken with equal solemnity and the Khilaphat itself 
was destroyed. These breaches of promise had irritated the Indian 
Muslims and foperated as a provocation to them to join the national 
movement_in India. This third provocation appealed to Gandhi and the 
three Were considered sufficient to serve as a causus belli. But the 
nationalist elements in India urged Svaraj as the right stimulus to action 
Gandhi was not enthusiastic on this point, for his technique consisted in 
raising the tempo of the national movement steadily but not suddenly. 
However, the Jallianvala Bagh massacre which accounted for the deaths 
of some 850 people and the wounding of another 1,800, for which no 
apology was tendered to India, the treachery in regard to Khilaphat and 
the promise made to the Arabs, and finally the demand for Svaraj served 
as the three foci for the national movement. The failure of the British 
Government to make adequate reparations on these points left before 
Gandhi no alternative to a campaign of non-violent non-codperation 
which had just been endorsed by the special session of the Indian National 
Congress in September 1920 in Calcutta. Lala Lajpat Rai presided over 
the session, but he was against the non-coéperation movement with its 
contents of passive resistance, civil disobedience and satydgraha, includ- 
ing a campaign of boycott of all association with Governmental institu- 
tions—from the resignation of all nominated seats on the local bodies 
and Legislative Councils and juries to the triple boycott of courts, 
colleges and councils, and finally the surrender of titles. 


In the year 1921 the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms were to be 
inaugurated and the Prince of Wales was to open the new Legisla- 
tures. He was to arrive in Bombay in November 1921 but it was resolved 
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to boycott his visit. Even earlier, pressure was brought on Gandhi from 
Hardoi, in U.P., and Guntur, in Andhra, to organize a boycott of taverns 
and destruction of palms which yielded toddy. Liquor shops and 
foreign cloth shops were picketed in spite of Gdandhi’s reluctance to 
inaugurate the campaign. Gandhi was anxious to organize a no-tax 
campaign in Bardoli and Ananda ftdlukas which were peopled by workers 
who had undergone training under him in South Africa, but Andhra was 
keen on inaugurating it in four districts. While matters were thus 
progressing, in a place called Chauri Chaura, in Gorakhpur district 
(U.P.), twenty-one constables and a sub-inspector were burnt alive 
together with the police station in which they sought shelter. This led 
to a suspension of the civil disobedience movement. Nevertheless Gandhi 
was arrested and sentenced to six years. Altogether in the campaign 30,000 
people were imprisoned. 


Gandhi fell ill towards the close of the second year of his term. 
He had to be operated on for appendicitis and happily it proved a 
success. It was immediately after the annual session at Nagpur, December 
1920, in fact on the new year’s day of 1921 that Gandhi reorganized the 
provincial Congress Committees according to the regional language in 
vogue, so that the large Committees were replaced by smaller ones, not 
only according to homogeneity in language, but sometimes, as in the case 
of Nagpur and Berar, one language having two provincial units. The 
principle of carving out provinces on the basis of one-province-one- 
language did not exclude the alternative of one-language-two-provinces. 
Hindi was the language of three provinces—Madhya Bharat, U.P. and 
Bihar. 

Gandhi did not live to see the culmination of the principle which 
owes its earlier application to Congress areas to his initiative in 1921. 
It took thirty-two years for the principle to become applicable to a large 
number of states in India. But to Gandhi goes the credit of carving 
out provincial autonomy on a linguistic basis for organizational purposes 
at first, and later for administrative functioning. It may be remembered 
that when he attended the Second Round Table Conference in London, 
he put it to Ramsay Macdonald whether the Provincial Autonomy the 
latter was contemplating would be of the type that he himself was expec- 
ting, whether in a word it would enable the Ministry to open the locks 
of provincial jails. And when he answered in the negative Gandhi broke 
the negotiations. 


(To be continued) 
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G KUMARA PILLAI 


Impact of Gandhi on 
Malayalam Literature 


The direct impact of Gandhi on the intellectuals of Kerala has 
been neither widespread nor very deep. The reasons are not far to seek. 
Kerala was never the scene of any of the historic events connected with 
Gandhi's life. And the larger part of Kerala, consisting of the princely 
states of Travancore and Cochin, did not witness any mass movement of 
a political nature until 1935. And by that time Marxist influence 
had begun to develop gradually among the young. Again, lying in 
the southwestern corner of India and differing from the rest of the 
country in many ways, Kerala has often been almost outside the main 
current of Indian national life. 


Naturally, the influence of Gandhi on our literature has been 
very limited. His major works have, of course, been translated into 
the language and a few journalistic attempts made to familiarise our 
people with his life and thought. But the direct influence of Gandhi 
on creative writing and critical perspective in Malayalam has been 
negligible. His views on aesthetics—these are rather rudimentary—have 
received no attention. And even the few writers who have been 
‘influenced by his life and teachings cannot be called Gandhian writers. 


In a vague sense a wide range of our literature during the last 
four decades might be regarded as bearing the impress of Gandhi's 
teachings. But my attempt is to trace the specifically Gandhian con- 
tribution to our literature. For instance, one of the ideals of our 
national movement was the removal of social inequality, especially 
“untouchability”, and this theme was nearest to Gandhi’s heart. But 
the great poet who wrote most passionately on this theme in Mala- 
yalam, Kumaran Asan, was inspired by the saint and social reformer. 
Sri Narayana Guru, and having died in 1924 was not directly influ- 
enced by Gandhi. Ullir S. ParameSvara Aiyar, another of our great 
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pocts, who wrote a long poem called The Portrait Gallery, glorifying 
the great women of the Puranas, in reply to the condemnation of 
Indian womanhood by Miss Mayo, drew his inspiration directly from 
the Puranas. Similar is the case of Kainikkara Kumara Pillai’s play, 
Hariscandran, embodying another theme dear to Gandhi. I might 
also refer to P. KeSava Dev’s powerful novel, Lunatic Asylum, which 
condemns the brutal religious fanaticism that motivated the birth of 
Pakistan ; Dev’s inspiration was Marxism. 


The most important of the translations of Gandhi’s works is that 
of The Story of My Experiments with Truth done by K. Madhavanar. 
Other works have been translated into Malayalam by devoted men 
like A. P. Vasu Nambisan and S. V. Krishna Warriar. I have come 
across more than a dozen biographies of Gandhi in Malaydlam. Of 
these, three deserve mention. K. P. Kesava Menon’s book was pub- 
lished as early as 1920, while the other two came out after Gandhi's 
death. Of these, P. K. Paramesvaran Nayar’s book has greater literary 
qualities than T. K. Raman Menon’s. Paramesvaran Nayar, the best- 
known of our biographers, has made an earnest attempt to strike a 
balance between the narration of events and the revelation of Gandhi’s 
personality. Apart from the stray essays of men like Kainikkara Kumara 
Pillai and Paramesvaran Nayar, the only serious attempt to present 
an analysis of Gandhi’s views is to be found in a recent publication, 
The Way of the Mahatma by Sukumar Azhikod. 


Of the three great poets with whom the modern period in our 
poetry began, it was Vallathol Narayana Menon who was deeply inspired 
by the national movement under the leadership of Gandhi. His attitude 
to Gandhi was one of hero worship and he wrote half a dozen lyrics 
which glorified the superhuman qualities of Gandhi. The poet regarded 
him as the finest embodiment of the traditional values of Indian culture, 
the harmonious blending of the highest spiritual ideals of the world. The 
best-known of his poems on Gandhi, My Preceptor, opens with the 
following lines : 


The world is his family ; 

And the plants, the grass and the worms his kith and kin. 
In renunciation he finds his gain ; 

In lowliness his exaltation, 

Thus prospers the master of yoga, my Preceptor. 


He delineates with awed reverence the paradox of Gandhi's life: 
He fights the sacred battle without a weapon ; 
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He teaches morality without a book ; 
He heals without medicine ; 
He scarifies without violence. 


The poet finds in the Mahatma the rare combination of Christ’s 
sacrifice, Krsna’s protection of the Dharma, Buddha’s non-violence, 
Sankara’s intellectual powers, Ranti Deva’s generosity, Hariscandra’s 
truthfulness and Muhammad’s determination. And he sings with pride: 


The land which mothered forth the Gita — 

Surely this land alone could bring forth 

A karmayogi of this calibre ; 

The land between the Himalayas and the Vindhyas— 
In this land alone could be found 

A lion of this kind trained in self-restraint ; 

The land that is watered by the Ganga— 

In this land alone could grow 

A kalpa tree which puts forth such fruits of good. 


In 1944 ‘seven of Vallathol’s poems on Gandhi were collected in a 
little volume entitled My Preceptor. Some of the pieces are dramatic 
lyrics which deal with simple, but significant, incidents in Gandhi's life. 
For instance, the poem The Mother's Heart tells the story of a rich, 
young, childless woman who approaches Gandhi to pray for his bless- 
ings so that she may have a child. Gandhi advises her to regard herself 
as the mother of the millions of destitute children in the country. The 
Widowhood of Satyabhama describes the meeting between Gandhi and a 
young widow who offers to devote her whole life to national work. 
Vallathol wrote other poems in which he sang about the carkhd and 
khadi and one of the melodious poems on this theme, The Spinning 
Wheel, opens with the prayer: 


May the glory of the bygone centuries of Bharat 
Return with added lustre, 

With the revolution of this spinning wheel, 

This wheel of Time. 


Shocked by the assassination of Gandhi, he wrote a series of short 
poems dealing with the various occasions from his death to the immer- 
sion of his ashes in the holy waters. These poems were published in a 
volume entitled Bdppuji. His profound sorrow finds expression in the 
following lines : 


The heart does not beat: the blood is frozen ; 
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One cannot even heave a sigh : the breath is stilled ; 
One has no tears to weep: no words to lament ; 
We are plunged in the sea of sorrow which knows no land. 


G. Sankara Kurup, the greatest of our living poets, has written on 
the carkha and allied themes; but he is mainly concerned with the deep 
human and historical significance of Gandhi’s life and death. Two of his 
memorable poems are Do You Remember and The Moon of India. The 
first of these deals with the significance of the Dandi March and opens 
with the lines : 


Do you remember, O sea, 
The grand law-breaker, 
As great-souled as you are ? 


The poem conjures up the picture of the historic march and sees it 
as the symbol of the awakening of India, the resurgence of the East 
and the moral regeneration of the world : 


He, the gentle-souled, 

Walked over arrogant Imperialism 

Which raised its angry mane in sten guns, 

And stooped to fill his pot with brine to make a pinch of salt ; 
And that instant India stood erect in history. 


The poet pities the politicians who scoffed at him: “Shall we gain free- 
dom by making a handful of salt on the sea-shore ?”’, and remembers 
Sarojini Nayadu’s soul-stirring greetings : ‘‘Hail Law-breaker !”’ 


The Moon of India is a moving poem written after the assas- 
sination of Gandhi. The poet is inspired by one of the incidents of 
Gandhi’s early life : 


Do you remember, moon, 

Seventy odd years ago, here at Porbandar, 

A lean boy with large ears and a long, high nose 

And eyes melting with love, 

Used to wait impatiently, peeping out of the window, 
for your appearance, 

As you delayed, 

You who used to appear smilingly through the blue forest 
of the clouds ? 


The poet proceeds to delineate the rise of Gandhi on the political 
horizon of the East: 
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Though not beautiful like you, moon, 
Stainless and nectar-hearted Mohan rose 
On the horizon of Indian history, gentle and serene. 


He then sings of Gandhi’s original approach to the problem of liberation : 


Bappu did not stand aloof like you, moon ; 

But to spread fresh light and courage and beauty 
Through every mud-hut of his beloved country, 
He wandered with lowly men ; 

In dirty lands, in depths of tears, 

He wandered with a melting heart. 


The poet thinks with a shocked conscience about the savageness 
which ventured to break the lamp which lit the dark horizons of the 
human world : 


Weep, moon ; 

The noble lamp that yearned to overcome darkness, 

The lamp that burned brightly to break the dark walls of 
discrimination— 

A hand that was the massed ingratitude of the world 

Dashed that lamp on death. 


The poet remembers how the Mahatma showed the oneness behind 
the diversity of religions, how he saw the universe in himself and himself 
in the universe. He laments that the pages of history are red with 
Gandhi's blood and concludes : 


Your fascinating light, O moon, 

Will disappear with you. 

But though the moon of India has set, 

The spiritual effulgence of his brave message 
Will spread far into the future, 

Beautifying the path of life. 


Sankara Kurup has written other poems singing the praise of non- 
violence and love. But he has not been consistent in this. 


Vennikkulam Gopala Kurup wrote his book Svardjyagita or The 
Sacred Song of National Freedom more than thirty years ago. In this 
collection of lyrics and in some of his later poems he has sung in his 
own simple way about Gandhi’s greatness. 


A younger poet, Olappamann§, has written a poem of more than 
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200 lines entitled The Heavenly Voices, dealing with Buddha and Gandhi 
as the purest expressions of the conscience of man. The souls of Buddha 
and Gandhi are represented as two birds singing from the branches of 
the Bodhi tree. The poem opens with a glorification of equality and 
fraternity and love as seen in Nature and proceeds to tell the story of 
Buddha, his early life in the midst of luxury, his renunciation and his 
enlightenment. The second part opens with a vivid picture of the grim 
days of the communal riots and proceeds to tell the story of Gandhi and 
of his teaching of universal love. In the third and concluding part of 
the poem the poet poses the question: Buddha was born in India, but 
his philosophy flourished elsewhere; will a similar fate overtake the 
philosophy of Gandhi too ? 


+ 


Perhaps the only Malayalam play of literary value which embodies 
the Gandhian attitude to the burning problems of social life is Joint 
Farming (1949) by Edasseri Govindan Nayar. The theme is a socio- 
economic revolution of the Gandhian pattern. The scene is a typical 
village in South Malabar, bedevilled by economic conflict and communal 
divisions. Landlordism and fragmentation of holdings on the one hand 
and dissensions between Hindu and Muslim, between the high-caste man 
and the low-caste man on the other have made life miserable. The story 
centres upon two families—one upper-caste Hindu and the other Muslim, 
one landlord and the. other tenant, both in difficulties. When the old- 
fashioned head of the Hindu family dies, the new head, an idealistic 
young man, Sridharan Nayar, offers to bring about an end to the litiga- 
tion going on between the two families owing to an attempt of the dead 
man to evict the tenant—an old man called Abi Bakar. The old man 
accepts the offer and Sridharan Nayar proposes joint farming on the basis 
of common Kkabour. Velu, a low-caste neighbour, also joins them. They 
have to meet with opposition from conservatism and reaction of every 
brand, but they survive the ordeal. And when they reap their first rich 
harvest, many of the sceptics and opponents are converted. A simple 
song on Gandhi sung in Act II Scene II of the play shows the inspira- 
tion behind it. The old man Abu Bakar calls it a magical incantation 
spurring them on to confident work. The conversation between the two 
young men Sridharan Nair and Bappu towards the close of the play is 
revealing : 


ra 


Sri: We have ourselves ploughed away the balks which we 
had formed. It was those balks which made the flow of water 
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impossible in the fields. We have realised it today. 


Bappu : Sridharan Nayar, you have ploughed away the balks 
of religion too. It is well done. Some water will flow there 
too. 


Sri: Bappu, in that matter we have not yet succeeded. 
God help us in that also. We should have joint farming in the 
practice and precept of religion too. But the field is not yet 
ready. 


I am not making any reference to Malayalam novels because there 
is little in them that shows the direct impact of Gandhi. But during the 
last decade a new humanist trend has been fast developing in our creative 
literature. And one of the many influences behind it is Gandhian thought. 
This trend goes against all dogmatism and violence and stresses the great 
values of freedom and codperation and the sacredness of human life. In P. 
KeSava Dev’s short stories, For Whose Sake? and Don’t Kill, Brother, Don’t 
Kill, there is a powerful plea against political murders and this is all the 
more significant because Dev was one of the pioneers of the Communist 
movement in Kerala. M. Govindan’s play, Thou Shalt Not Kill Man, is a 
bitter denunciation of the philosophy of violence and killing. N. Krishna 
Pillai’s play, Conciliation, stresses the need for understanding and love, 
through a domestic tragedy which centres upon the conflict between two 
brothers. K. Surendran’s play, The House of Lac, calls for tolerance by 
means of an allegorical representation of the tragic situation of man in the 
atomic age. The new humanist trend indicated by these works and many 
others is growing stronger and it might gradually enrich itself by 
absorbing more of the vital things in Gandhian thought. 
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Correspondence 


The Editor, Gandhi Marg. 


Sir, 
In his article' W. R. Miller des- 
cribes my argument in “The True 
significance of Gandhi’? as being 
that ‘‘we are to be saved from 
extinction only by voluntarily and 
cooperatively promulgating the ex- 
tinction of the human species. So 
appallingly has Christendom been 
mistaught by its theologians that 
even earnest Christians like Mr 
Miller are unaware that this is pre- 
cisely what Jesus (in company with 
the Essenes, the Buddha, the Mystery 
Religions with their castrated priest- 
hoods, the Platonists and Neoplato- 
nists, Tolstoy and Gandhi) was, in 
fact, advocating. Jesus and his fol- 
lowers believed in the imminent end 
of the world and the establishment 
of the spiritual kingdom of God in 
which there would be no marrying 
nor giving in marriage. Like other 
great World-Teachers, Jesus did not 
seek to perpetuate the physical sense 
of life but taught that the human 
species must evolve to a divine speci- 
es. He did not, however, regard this 
development, as Mr Miller does, as 


i. “Brahmacarya and Human Des- 
tiny’, Gandhi Marg, July 1959. 
2. Gandhi Marg, October 1958. 
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“negative, sacrificial and death- 
orientated’’, but as a more abundant 
sense of life lived in mental and spi- 
ritual realms without the limitations 
and miseries of animalism and the 
physical body. The idealists of all 
Faiths, including the Essenes, with 
whose teachings Jesus was clearly 
familiar, and the Greek philoso- 
phers, had already made it evident 
that all suffering and sorrow result 
from a removal of the soul’s atten- 
tion from The Good, the purely spiri- 
tual realms, and focussing it down- 
wards on the non-being of matter, 
that illusory bewitchment described 
by both Hinduism and Buddhism as 
maya; and that the whole aim of 
life —man’s destiny—was to return 
to his spiritual state, life in the 
animal kingdom being but a painful 
pilgrimage where man is an alien. 
Mistaught, however, by the Church- 
es, we find modern Christians cling- 
ing to the physical sense of life as if 
it were the only mode of existence, 
and regarding it as a great sacrifice 
to, as Mr Miller put it, ‘“‘sever one’s 
biological link with the future of 
humanity”. Whereas surely the far 
greater tragedy lies in perpetuating 
the physical sense of life, which is 
now subject to such terrible hazards 
through nuclear experimentation that 
already thousands of unfortunate 
human beings are destined to be 
born (if propagation continues) in 
maimed or diseased conditions that 
will prevent their living even a full 
and normal ‘‘animal”’ life. The truly 
compassionate man or woman would 
never risk subjecting other human 
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beings to such a fate. And long be- 
fore this hazard had been added to 
human procreation, Gandhi begged 
India to practise self-control and 
cease propagating for a generation, 
while Tolstoy pointed out that those 
who wish to have children should 
first adopt the many orphans who 
otherwise must lack parental love 
and the security of a home. With the 
present refugee problem, how much 
more needed is this advice in the 
modern world ! 


From the time of Paul until the 
thirteenth century, the self styled 
Christian Church was plagued by 
clear-sighted heretics who saw that 
it had departed from the original 
creed of Christ by its refusal to teach 
brahmacarya and so ‘‘follow” its 
celibate Master. The Marcionites, 
Manichees, Albigenses, Bogomils 
and Cathari, though differing on 
certain points, were united in their 
objection that the creator God of the 
Old Testament was an_ entirely 
different deity from the Good God 
and loving Father of Jesus Christ, 
and they all placed great emphasis 
on the need for chastity, refusing to 
coéperate with the blood-thirsty 
deity responsible for nature-red-in- 
tooth-and-claw who demanded that 
they should “‘increase and multiply”. 
They believed that everything sexu- 
ally begotten was impure (an idea 
which lies at the back of both the 
Judaic and Christian ordinance as 
to the “‘churching” of women after 
childbirth) ; and what we find about 
the Catharis in an article in the 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica (1950) is 
approximately true of all the above- 
named heretics. They believed that 
Satan was God and Lord of this 
world, with its horrible pattern of 
violence and each form of life prey- 
ing on another, and of all temporal 
things, especially of the flesh “‘which 
takes us captive with the law of sin 
and desire”. ‘‘How shall man escape 
from his prison-house of flesh and 
undo the effects of his fall?’ the 
writer asks. ‘“‘For mere death brings 
no liberation, unless a man has be- 
come a new creation, a new Adam, 
as Christ was.... If a man dies 
unreconciled to God... he must 
pass through another cycle of impri- 
sonment in flesh, perhaps in a 
human, but with equal likelihood in 
an animal’s body.” Like Gandhi and 
the religionists of the East, these 
early Christians believed in reincarn- 
ation for the unpurified, hence the 
vital need of ensuring purification by 
the practice of brahmacarya. 


Unfortunately, unlike the Neo- 
platonists and the Teachers of the 
East they did not understand the 
doctrine of mdyd, and so believed 
that the world perceived by the sens- 
es was real and had a creator, thus 


postulating two First Causes, an 
idea quite alien to the Jews, and 
other great world-teachers. But at 
least they came nearer to reason 
than those who taught that this 
jungle-world was the creation of a 
loving Father and that he had 
ordained human propagation by 
means of the lust of the flesh, which 
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every great religion on its higher 
levels has taught must be over- 
come. Buddha’s ‘Kill out all crav- 
ing’ being the explicit rendering of 
Jesus’s implicit ‘“‘Follow thou me”. 


In these days when over-popula- 
tion is considered by world-observers 
to be an even worse menace to 
humanity than the H. bomb, it is 
surely time that the true and realistic 
teachings of the spiritual Masters of 
the human race were revived so that 
they could be considered by the 
general public and not only by the 
inner circle of ecclesiastical intelli- 
gentsia who, with an eye to ever 
bigger congregations, have hitherto 
taken great care to keep such know- 
ledge to themselves. 


The Western religionist’s objec- 
tion that if the material world is not 
the work and will of God the sooner 
it and all thereon are exterminated 
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by nuclear fission the better, would 
not be made by the more spiritually 
mature Eastern  religionist who 
would understand that unless the 
Buddha’s demand to “kill out all 
craving” were not met before physi- 
cal death, there would be a return of 
consciousness to the material state, 
even if it meant that the whole diffi- 
cult, nightmarish, painful evolution- 
ary process had to start all over 
again. As Gandhi well knew, we 
cannot escape from the animal with- 
in us by physical death, but must 
think and live our way out of it. 
Hence his three indispensable disci- 
plines of Ahimsa, Brahmacarya and 
Satydgraha. 


Esme Wynne-Tyson. 


9 Park Lane, 
Selsey, 
Sussex, 
England. 
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Joan V. Bondurant. Conquest cf 
Violence : The Gandhian Philoso- 
phy of Conflict. 1958. Princeton. 
Princeton University Press. xv, 
269 p. 


This is undoubtedly the most 
significant book yet published in the 
West on the significance of satydgra- 
ha for the solution of the most 
crucial problems in Western political 
theory and practice. Dr Bondurant, 
who has spent a total of four years 
in India, is now Associate Editor of 
the Indian Press Digests, Research 
Political Scientist at the Institute of 
International Studies, University of 
California, Berkeley, and also Lec- 
turer in Political Science at that 
University. 


This is one of the few existing 
studies of Gandhi and satydgraha by 
social scientists. Such studies are 
very important, especially in the 
West. They can increase our know- 
ledge and understanding and thus 
aid the building up of a non-violent 
social order by the wise application 
of non-violent methods. Also, many 
Western intellectuals are much more 
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willing to give serious consideration 
to the merits of a relatively unfamil- 
iar approach if they have at their 
disposal facts and analyses produced 
by social science methods. 





In introducing this book it is 
perhaps best to allow the author 
to speak for herself : 


In times such as ours when conflict 
is the order of the day and the 
potential of technology offers 
more to fear than to hope, social 
and political theory face their 
gravest challenge. Theoretical 
political systems have grown 
increasingly suspect and intellec- 
tual formulations tend less to 
challenge than repel. But there is 
rapidly developing a demand — 
hitherto neglected by social and 
political theory. This is the 
demand for solutions to the pro- 
blem of conflict — not for theoreti- 
cal systems of end-structure 
aimed at ultimately eliminating 
conflict, but for ways of conduct- 
ing conflict when it arises: ways 
which are constructive and not 
destructive. Such a demand must 
be met by a theory of process 
and of means, and not of further 
concern for structure, for pattern, 
and for ends. Basic to such a 
theory is a_ philosophy of 
action. 


In this book I have tried to 
formulate an approach to a phi- 
losophy of action suggested by 
the social and political experi- 
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ments conducted in our time in 
India. I have not presumed to 
write on Gandhi the man ; or his 
works. Nor have I written an 
essay strictly on Gandhian polliti- 
cal philosophy. I have tried only 
to attack a problem inadequately 
explored in political theory by 
abstracting from the Gandhian 
experiments a theoretical key to 
the problem of social and politi- 
cal conflict. I have further 
suggested that social and political 
theory can rise to the challenge 
of our times only if it grapples 
with the means whereby end- 
structures may survive inevitable 
conflict ( p. v-vi ). 


“The most potent legacy Gandhi 
left to India”’, writes Dr Bondurant, 
‘twas the technique of satydgraha’’ 
( p.4), which “‘is basically an ethic- 
principle the essence of which is a 
social technique of action” ( p. 12). 
*“‘Satydgraha embraced the method 
and the essential philosophy of civil 
disobedience, but through its appli- 
cation and refinement it became a 
technique for social and political 
change which transcended the subst- 
antial limitations of the earlier con- 
cept. Satydgraha became something 
more than a method of resistance to 
particular legal norms ; it became an 
instrument of struggle for positive 
objectives and for fundamental 
change—a technique more widely 
used than understood and one which 
yet called for testing in the field of 
social and political action’”’ ( pp. 3f ). 
In the author’s view “‘it is not necess- 
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ary to subscribe either to the 
asceticism so characteristic of 
GAndhi nor to his religious notions 
in order to understand and to value 
the central contribution of his 
technique of non-violent action” 
( p. vi). 


The author discusses the basic 
precepts of satydgraha in some 
detail : truth, ahimsd, and also self- 
suffering. She discusses Gandhi’s 
views on the importance of the 
individual in an age which constant- 
ly violates this principle. ‘‘Through- 
out Gandhi’s writings runs the quiet 
insistence that individual will and 
reason can effect social and political 
change. Satydgraha is the technique 
he developed to point its direction” 
(p. 35). 


In her discussion of “‘Satydgraha 
as Applied Socio-Political Action”, 
the author points out that not all 
problems can be solved by compro- 
mise, which in some circumstances 
may become “barter” and proceed 
“to distort conviction and principle” 
( p. 219 ). “It is when conflict persists 
that satydgraha supplies the proces- 
ses whereby constructive solutions 
may be achieved” ( p. 225). 


She analyses the distinction be- 
fween “‘true satydgraha” and other 
types of non-violent resistance, 
pointing out that the former explor- 
es existing channels for settling 
disputes, persistently tries to achieve 
agreement without humiliating the 
opponent, generally proceeds through 
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a series of steps in developing the 
movement, fully publicises the inten- 
tions of the resisters, makes efforts 
to minimise hardship for the oppon- 
ent, and undertakes “‘positive, cons- 
tructive steps with a view to provid- 
ing services to its own members and 
to the public, and even in some cases 
to the opponent” ( p. 43), and the 
resisters are ready to accept the legal 
penalties for their actions. “A 
genuine satydgraha compaign is, 
throughout, active and constructive, 
aggressive and synthesising. Insist- 
ence upon arriving at the truths of 
the situation, together with persist- 
ence in exploring new and creative 
approaches, are fundamental” 
( p. 43 ). 


She gives outline accounts and 
brief analyses of the Vykom satyd- 
graha, the* Bardoli satydgraha, the 


Ahmedabad strike, the campaign 
against the Rowlatt Bills and the 
1930-31 Swaraj satydgraha. This type 
of analysis is one of the first 
attempts of its kind. ‘‘Satydgraha, 
as applied to socio-political action, 
requires a comprehensive program of 
planning, preparation, and studied 
execution”, Dr Bondurant writes. 


In an analysis of the relation of 
Hindu tradition and satyagraha, she 
points to the significance of the 
Gandhian innovations. ‘Gandhi 
used the traditional to promote the 
novel; he reinterpreted tradition in 
such a way that revolutionary ideas, 
clothed in familiar expression, were 
readily adopted and employed to- 
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wards revolutionary ends. ... The 
traditional Indian and the modern 
Western both function within 
Gandhian philosophy” (p. 105). 
*“‘Gandhi’s religious predilections did 
not obscure his reasonableness nor 
his willingness to accept the results 
of empirical tests. The element of 
appeal to reason is essential for the 
functioning of satydagraha. ...The 
technique of satydgraha, man- 
controlled and non-deterministic, 
operating to achieve a mutually 
satisfactory solution in a conflict 
situation, could appeal to a range of 
minds schooled in a variety of 
religio-philosophical systems” 
( p. 130). 


As an indication of the universal 
relevance of satydgraha, the author 
cites in some detail the work of 
Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan and the 
Khudai Khidmatgar. She quotes the 
Turkish scholar Halide Edib on the 
importance of study of this move- 
ment. The achievements under Khan 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan’s leadership, 
writes Dr Bondurant, “is a matter 
of primary interest for those who are 
concerned with the conditions under 
which the technique may be employ- 
ed and by whom it may be adopted” 
(p. 140). 


The last two chapters of the book 
deal with Gandhi’s relation to politi- 
cal philosophy. It is difficult to place 
Gandhi within the traditional schools 
of political thought, for, says Dr 
Bondurant, some evidence can be 
culled from his writings and speech- 
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es that in various senses he was 
a conservative, a philosophical anar- 
chist, a socialist, a capitalist and 
a primitive anarchist. “‘He belongs at 
once to all these camps and to none 
of them” (p. 146). In thinking of 
Gandhi as any of these, one must 
think of these ‘“‘isms” plus satyd- 
graha ; for its introduction “into any 
system would necessarily effect 
modifications of that system” 
( p. 147 ) along lines of redistributing 
and resettling power authority. Dr 
Bondurant examines in some detail 
the conservative and anarchist ele- 
ments in Gdandhi’s thought, and 
demonstrates that while his thinking 
had certain affinities with both of 
these, and other schools of political 
thought, Gandhi in important res- 
pects departed from both of them. 


Gandhi was more concerned 
with “How can we transform the 
system?” than he was with ‘“‘What 
is the form of an ideal organiza- 
tion ?”’ ( p. 148). Ina later analysis 
of authoritarian idealism (esp. 
Hegel ) and liberal democracy, she 
finds that they have essentially the 
same weakness as conservatism and 
anarchism—that for means. Liberal 
democracy has been concerned “‘with 
mechanism, not with action, with 
form rather than performance, with 
instrument and not technique” 
(p. 217). It “relies ultimately upon 
violent force for the maintenance of 
its very foundations. It does not 
challenge, but depends upon, violent 
force as the operative sanction pro- 
vided in its basic law” (p. 218). If 
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the liberal democratic system were 
never challenged, and the area of 


agreement were wide and secure 
enough, ‘“‘the familiar processes 
would surely suffice” (p. 225). But 
when such challenges—by invasion 
or subversion—or cases of basic 
internal conflict exist, the traditional 
democratic institutional forms are 
not enough. It is then that “‘satya- 
graha supplies the processes whereby 
constructive solutions may yet be 
achieved” ( p. 225 ). 


It is Dr Bondurant’s contention 
that ‘“‘in the Gandhian development 
lies a contribution of great signific- 
ance ‘for political philosophy. The 
contribution centres upon the role 
which satydgrara as a technique of 
action, together with the philosophy 
of conflict which lies behind it, may 
play in a social and political system 
based upon them” ( p. 147 ). But his 
‘tinestimable” contribution to politi- 
cal theory is ‘‘not alone to the deve- 
lopment of a social and political 


method. It extends further into the 
realm of political thought and 
challenges the substantial pre- 


suppositions of the mainstream of 
political theory” ( p. 189 ). 


Traditional political thought has 
assumed a separation of ends and 
means ; Gandhian satydgraia points 
to “the necessity of reconciling ends 
and means through a philosophy of 
action” (p. 189). Political theory 
“has failed to deal adequately with 
the question of means” ( p. 199); 
it is precisely at this point that 
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satydgraka poses “its most serious 
challenge” ( p. 199 ). 


Regarding means as ‘“‘ends-in-the 
making’, the ‘Gandhian dialectic” 
(in contrast to the Hegelian and 
Marxist dialectics) is ‘‘a process to 
be made explicit by human action” 
and ‘“‘partakes of prescription 
rather then description” (p. 190). 
“The immediate objective is a 
restructuring of the opposing 
elements to achieve a situation 
which is satisfactory to both the 
original opposing antagonists but in 
such a way as to present an entirely 
new total circumstance.... The 
claim for satydgraha is that through 
the operation of non-violent action 
the truth as judged by the fulfilment 
of human needs will emerge in the 
form of a mutually satisfactory and 
agreed-upon solution” (p. 195). 


The satyagrahi ‘‘seeks a victory, 
not over the opponent, but over 
the situation in the best (in the 
sense of the total human needs of 
the situation) synthesis possible” 
(p. 196). ‘‘Non-violent resistance 
must continue until persuasion has 
carried the conflict into mutually 
agreeable adjustment” (p. 197) and a 
new ‘higher’ level of adjustment 
which creates a new, mutually 
satisfactory, resolution” (p. 197). 


Dr Bondurant is of the opinion 
that ‘‘there is no longer validity to 
the proposition that satydgraha can 
be successful only in the Indian 
milieu which supported and gave 
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rise to it. Its use in a modified 
form among the Pathans of the 
Frontier is historical evidence that 
it is not dependent upon a specific 
philosophical or cultural back- 
ground. Doubtless the technique 
would necessarily undergo modifica- 
tions and development in its adap- 
tation to other social circumstances 
and cultural experiences” (p. 227). 
It thus becomes relevant for the 
West also. 


An important problem of politi- 
cal practice and theory is that of 
means and ends, and this is nowhere 
more serious than in how to conduct 
conflict. Generally, political theory 
has “ignored the central problem of 
means—the development of a 
technique of action which, in the 
hands of individual members of a 
society, can be used for constructive 
resolution of conflict” (p. 230). “It 
is only when the means themselves 
are understood to be—and designed 
to be—more than instrumental, to 
be, in fine, creative that the next 
step will be taken in the evolvement 
of a constructive philosophy of 
conflict”’ (p. 232). 


The book concludes: ‘The 
political philosopher who would 
pursue the search for an adequate 
technique of action can view the 
Gandhian philosophy of conflict as 
little more than a point of departure. 
He must bring to bear upon this 
central problem the findings of his 
colleagues regarding conflict on very 
different levels of human experience. 
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. .» Inevitabe conflict and the threat 
of uncontrolled violence are condi- 
tions of the human circumstance. 
Man grows increasingly concerned 
over the dangers which freight his 
ventures into violence. But it is not 
enough that he should _ take 
unreasoned flight from _ violence. 
The Gandhian experiments suggest 
that if man is to free himself from 
fear and threat alike, he must pause 
in his flight from violence to set 
himself to the task of its conquest” 
(p. 232). 


This book is so outstanding that 
one hesitates to offer negative 
criticisms, lest one give the impres- 
sion that the weaknesses are serious. 
It is, however, wise to mention a 
few. The author’s use of the term 
“‘non-resistance”’ is likely to contri- 
bute to the confusion rather than 
clarity of terminology in the field, 
and suggests an insufficient aware- 
ness of the previous uses of the 
term in Western pacifist writings. 


There are two cases where it 
appears there may be some careless 
wording, as in each case the re- 
mainder of the text indicates a more 
thorough understanding than does 
the actual phrasing of the two state- 
ments. In one case, she indicates 
that the immediate goal of a 
satydgrahi is “‘the synthesis of the 
two opposing c/aims’’ (p. 196). 
(Italics added). The word ‘‘claims”’ 
implies that Gandhi aimed at a 
synthesis of Swaraj and the continua- 
tion of the British Raj, or that South 
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African satydgrahis should aim at a 
synthesis of freedom for all and 
apartheid ! The other case is in the 
discussion about the ability of 
Satydgriha to transform any social 
system into which it is introduced. 
She says that the introduction of 
satyagraha into a ‘Gandhian 
conservatism” might lead to some- 
thing ‘‘very much like the welfare 
state’’ (p. 17). It is clear, however, 
that the welfare state involves a 
concentration of power in the state. 
while, in contrast, satydgraha works 
for the decentralising of power 
throughout the society 


It also seems to this reviewer that 
the phrase ‘‘non-violent coercion’’, 
originated by the American sociolog- 
ist Clarence Marsh Case, and the 
analysis of this aspect is somehow 
inadequate. Perhaps further refine- 
ment in terminology and concepts 
are needed before an adequate 
analysis of the processes of change 
in non-violent resistance can begin 
to assume adequacy. 


The author’s analysis showing 
g 


that ends were subordinate in 
Gandhi’s thinking to means is very 
useful. It was, she points out, a 
case of Gandhi’s being ready to be 
flexible concerning ends when he 
was certain of the validity of the 
means, for they would lead to ends 
consistent with the means. It seems 
to the reviewer, however, that this 
analysis may at times have led the 
author to explain 
Gandhi’s statements 


variations in 
which could 
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also be explained by the evolving 
nature of his thinking concerning 
social systems. 


Dr Bondurant would not claim 
that she has exhausted the subject 
of the “Gandhian philosophy of 
conflict”. She has, rather, opened 
up for social scientists a whole new 
field for exploration. In the preface 
she specifically discusses her hope 
that social research will be under- 
taken in this field. Perhaps without 
intending to do so, the author has 
pointed to the solution of a 
problem which has long plagued 
social scientists interested in 
conducting research which will 
contribute to removing war and 
promoting peace. That problem 
has been : On what phenomena and 
problems should _ research be 
concentrated? How can we most 
efficiently use available resources, 
talents and energy and at the same 
time make the greatest possible 
contribution towards our objective ? 


The answer, it appears increas- 
ingly clear, is to focus attention on 
alternative non-violent methods of 


conducting such conflicts. There 
has seemed to some of us that there 
is little likelihood of people giving 
up violence unless they feel they 
have some alternative method of re- 
sponding to conflict, and to oppres- 
sion. In support of the view that 
satyagraha is a functional substitute 
for violence, Dr Bondurant quotes a 
statement given to her by Prime 
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Minister Nehru, speaking of the 
“new dynamic that Gandhi brought 
into the political and social field” 
(p. x). Nehru says: ‘I feel more 
and more convinced that it offers us 
some key to understanding and to 
the proper resolution of conflict” 
(p. x). 


Conquest of Violence is a book 
by a Westerner about the signi- 
ficance of Gandhi’s approach for 
the West and the world This book 
will greatly contribute to the serious 
consideration of this approach by 
many Westerners who have formerly 
regarded it as impractical or irrele- 
vant. It is so easy for people to 
dismiss Gandhi on these grounds. 
It is a similar psychological process 
by which some people elsewhere 
regard him as a saint, a Mahatma, 
and thereby dismiss him as one who 
has little to say about the practical 
solution of present political and 
social problems. Such studies as 
this by Dr Bondurant will help 
correct both these tendencies. In 
the West during the past decade the 
developments in non-violent resis- 
tance have been striking. There are 
signs—and this book is one—that 
many serious thinkers and ordinary 
people are beginning to conclude 
that Gandhi is profoundly relevant 
to the crisis they face. This volume, 
by one who is obviously an important 
authority, will further and help 
implement that growing conclusion. 


G.S. 
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Taya Zinkin. India Changes. 1958. 


London. Chatto and Windus. 


233 p. 25s. 


Of the spate of books on India 
that have recently appeared, the 
present one is a breezy book deal- 
ing with the changes that India has 
undergone and is undergoing in the 
post-Gandhian era in India. The 
author, wife of an ex-I.C.S. Officer 
and correspondent in India of the 
Manchester Guardian, has _ had 
opportunities of moving closely in 
all circles in India and in all strata 
of Indian society in the decade 
since Independence. 


The changes taking place in 
India are summed up by her in 
the following words: “In one 


sweep India is undergoing all the 
revolutions which have taken two 
centuries in the rest of the world. 
Equality and political rights, indus- 


trialization and urbanization ; 
agrarian reforms and agricultural 
improvements ; science and techno- 
logy ; social and personal emanci- 
pation are combining to transform 
a contented, static, rural, ritualistic 
society into a new and dynamic 
one whose privilege is no longer 
inherited, where women are men’s 
equals, and where Harijans (un- 
touchables) are as important as 
Brahmins.” 


In the first part of the book, 
designated “‘India As It Was’’, she 
presents a vivid picture of the 
present-day Indian village whose 
life is coloured by Hinduism and 
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animated by a sense of the “‘warmth 
of belonging”. She is of the view 
that social changes in the village 
community depend to a large 
extent on the village-level workers 
who are expected to be the leaders 
of change. She regards the village- 
level workers as the “‘most explosive 
of all the elements that are bring- 
ing about a revolution in the 
village” (p. 98). Caste is under- 
going ‘‘a series of revolutionary 
impacts, all of which interact in 
the traditional village to make for 
equality and a broadening of the 
villager’s horizon’. Among the 
forces at work in undermining 
caste barriers she mentions migra- 
tion, education, monetization and 
land reforms which are ‘‘destroying 
many of the traditional village 
relationships which made for 
inequality” (p. 81). 


She discusses the structure of 
the joint family and notes the 
changes taking place in the family 
structure due to the impact of 
modern forces. The population 
problem she considers to be ‘‘the 
greatest challenge to India’s future. 
It threatens the nation with slow 
strangulation.” 


As a consequence of the winds 
of change which blow from towns 
and villages, “‘little by little the 
tight world of Indian society is 
breaking down” (p. 115). Com- 
munications, electricity, newspapers, 
radio, motion. pictures are all 
leading to a situation which the 
author describes as a Renaissance, 
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In a Chapter, ‘The Children of 
God” (Harijan), the author presents 
lucidly the problem of untouch- 
ability and its solution offered by 
Gandhi. 


She refers to the problem of 
minorities in India—the Moslems, 
Christians, Sikhs, Parsis, Buddhists 
and Jews—and _ observes __ that 
“minorities are welcome and safe 
in India on one condition: they 
must not proselytize’, and pays 
a tribute to “the basic tolerance of 
the Hindus”. She cites Gandhi as 
representative of this liberal 
attitude. 


As could well be expected, she 
has something interesting to say 
about Gandhi and Vinoba and 
their revolutionary ideals, and how 
far and to what extent they are 
shaping the present as well as the 
shape of things in the future. She 
has read Gandhi and walked with 
Vinobaé. Referring to Bhidan 
she says: “‘Whether Bhidan suc- 
ceeds, whether Vinoba Bhave 
achieves his target, is immaterial. 
What matters to me is the dis- 
covery that in detachment there is 
peace.” (p. 189). 


A chapter is devoted to Com- 
munity Projects, where she refers 
to Albert Mayer, an American 
expert and technologist, who work- 
ed towards building up an “Indian 
village” out of Maheva in the 
district of Etawah. The method 
that he demonstrated was called by 
him the ‘‘dirty hands methods” and 
he has also passed on his ex- 
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perience summed up in his saying, 
“It is always easier to do what they 
(the villagers) want to do”’. 


Speaking of ‘‘The dispossessed”, 
she refers to princes, landlords and 
public servants whose position has 
now been radically altered. ‘The 
basic of all Indian land reform 
under the Congress Government is 
the simple slogan: ‘Land to the 
tiller’ ”’ (p. 215). Cutting business- 
men and industrialists to size is 
‘part of the movement towards 
equality which is pervading Indian 
life’’ (p. 216). She pays a tribute 
to the Civil Service by stating that 
“India is still one of the best 
administered countries in the 
world” (p. 219). 


The revolution that India is 
now undergoing is described by 
Taya Zinkin as “Nehruism: Re- 
volution by Consent’. In her 
opinion, “it is the world’s only 
revolution to develop through 
democracy and by law’. She 
believes that this ‘‘will provide the 
rest of the under-developed world 
with a pattern of growth that will 
make Communism look  old- 
fashioned and barbarian by com- 
parison” (p. 220). 


She believes that Communism 
is not likely to succeed in India. 
At the same time she concludes by 
saying that nobody can foresee 
what India will be a century from — 
now. Only one thing is certain, 
“it will be very different’? (p. 233). 


M.Y. 





GANDHI MARG 


V.P.S. Raghuvanshi. Indian WNa- 
tionalist Movement and Thought. 
Agra. Lakshmi Narayan Agar- 
wal. Rs 10. 

This is the revised and enlarged 
edition of the author’s Studies in 
Indian Nationalism originally pub- 
lished in 1950. Advantage has 
been taken of the issue of this new 
edition to rewrite and amplify 
considerable portions of the work. 
Starting with a rapid summary of 
the post-Mutiny period, Dr Raghu- 
vanshi plunges into the recent past 
with evident enthusiasm. The forces 
that shaped the nationalist move- 
ment in different periods are traced 
with critical understanding and 
presented with clarity and con- 
cision. The politics of the Cong- 
ress and the Muslim League, their 
interaction and their impact on 
those of the British Government 
from time to time are discussed in 
an academic spirit. The attempts 
of the Congress to reach an under- 
standing with the League, their 
failure to present a united front at 
critical moments in the history of 
the struggle for freedom, the 
developments leading to the parti- 
tion of the country and_ the 
diplomatic efforts of the British 
Government to checkmate the 
influence of Indian nationalism are 
all examined in the light of con- 
temporary records. Naturally Cong- 
ress proceedings and the speeches 
and resolutions at the various 
sessions afford ample material for 
such studies. While every phase 
of the nation’s struggle and the 
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personalities behind it find their 
due place in the account, special 
attention is appropriately given to 
what may be called the Gandhian 
era and the Mahatma’s own reac- 
tion to the changing situations at 
every crisis. 


The appendices contain source- 
material of no little value to 
students of political developments 
on the eve of independence. We 
have no doubt that the printing 
errors that have crept into the book 
will be rectified in the next edition. 


B.N. 
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now a leader of the Sarvodaya 
movement. 

Dr Stuart Nelson: 
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D. C. 

G. Kumara Pillai: Lecturer in 
English, University College, Tri- 
vandrum. 

Dr P. T. Raju: Professor of 
Philosophy and Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Rajasthan; author of 
Idealistic Thought of India and 
other philosophical studies. 

Gene Sharp: a research scholar 
of the Institute for Social Research, 
Oslo ; has written before in Gandhi 
Marg. 

Dr B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya: 
see Editorial Note on him on page 4. 
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@ Surat Garh—largest mechanized farm in India 


@ Longest canal system in the world 
(under construction) 


Sambhar— largest salt field 
Largest wool-producing area in India 


Renowned marble, chadi and emerald mines 


Rajasthan was self-sufficient in foodgrains during the first 
Five Year Plan. Her target for the Second-plan period is between 
35 and 43.12 lac tons. 


In her Community Development areas the citizens of 
Rajasthan have contributed Rs 499.85 lacs, which is 84 per cent of 
the total contribution. 


5000 villagers of Rajasthan have joined the new Village 


Insurance Scheme. Their contribution of Rs 1.47 crores will give 
village panchayats an annual income of Rs 20,000. 


When you visit Rajasthan’s city of pink, Jaipur, stay at the 
airconditioned State Hotel. 
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O RISSA_ onthe path of progress 





Ries independence Orissa is moving 

rapidly on the path of progress. 

What could be achieved in centuries is being attained in years, and 

each day finds a new leaf turned in the programme of development. 
The story of 14 million people on the march is unfolding itself. 


The Hirakud Project has begun bestowing its benefits on the 
people. 16,44,700 units of electricity are now being generated from 
its power system, and its canal system provides irrigation facilities 
for 1,56,721 acres of land. With the progress of the project this 
will increase ultimately to cover an area of 6,72,000 acres. 


The Delta Irrigation Scheme which is designed to utilise the 
flow of water from the Hirakud Scheme is to provide irrigation 
facilities to 10.77 lakhs of acres at an estimated cost of Rs 15.92 
crores, This is now under execution. 




















The Machkund Hydro-electric Scheme ensures large supplies 
of cheap power in the southern part of the State, 


With availability, of power from Hirakud and Duduma, 
the Aluminium plant at Hirakud and the Ferro-manganese plants 
at Joda and Rayagada have already started production. 


A one-million-ton Steel Plant at Rourkela has gone into 
production and a modern industrial township with well laid out 


roads, drainage system, electricity and water supply has grown 
up there. 


Orissa is producing enough food to feed its people and lays 
some surplus by to spare for its deficit neighbours. An increase 
of 38 per cent in food production over 1955-56 is being worked 
out in the Second Plan period. 


The Paradip port has been opened. This will 


provide 
the much-needed outlet for export and import. 


Enormous deposits of minerals and extensive forest 
resources in the State are yielding to ready exploitation. 
Orissa provides almost unlimited scope for industrial 


enterprises. 


The State is playing the tole assigned to it in building up a 
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Most large towns have been divided into postal 






delivery zones. 






By decentralising detailed sorting and reducing the 
distance to be covered by a postman before he starts 
his beat, the zonal system seeks to speed up the 
delivery of mail. 








Postal articles carrying ‘zene number’ in the address 
are sent directly te the delivery post office serving 






that area. 










Absence of this number reduces the speed of sorting 
and increases the chances of delay. If you live in 
a town divided into postal zones, tell your corres- 
pondents to add the zone number to your address. 
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The Tea Plantation workers, who constitute 10 percent of the 


total population, represent the bulk of the labour force in 
Assam. 


Altogether 20 Welfare Centres have been started by non- 
Official organisations in and around the tea gardens for which 
the Government of Assam have so far contributed Rs 9,22,780 


as grants-in-aid. 


An additional amount of Rs 3,64,800 has been received from 
the Tea Board for’ undertaking welfare measures among 


plantation workers. 


Under the First Five Year Plan a sum of Rs 2.6 lakhs was 
spent for labour welfare, which consisted mainly of the 
construction of two Labour Welfare Training Centres—one 


for male and the other for female workers. 


Under the Second Five Year Plan, welfare schemes to set up 
25 Community centres for plantation labour and 4 welfare 


centres for other industrial labour have been. taken up. 


The Second Five Year Plan of Assam provides a sum of 


Rs 35.88 lakhs for labour welfare measures in Assam. 
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